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DEP SIT D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New ITO Charter: 
“Troubled World 


HIS IS A DAY FOR HISTORY. 

There have been other conferences on 
international economic affairs. But 
none of them has undertaken a task so 
difficult as the one that is now com- 
pleted. None of them has come to an 
agreement concerning so many vital eco- 
nomic interests of so many states. None 
of them has produced a document so 
comprehensive as the Habana Charter 
for world trade. Few, if any, of them 
have attained so notable a measure of 
success. 

This is momentous for the United Na- 
tions. It marks the culmination of an 
enterprise that had its beginnings in the 
declarations of policy that were made in 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941 and in Arti- 
cle VII of the Mutual Aid Agreements in 
1942. It marks the completion of 3 years 
of careful planning and almost 2 years 
of continuous negotiations. It marks the 
embodiment in a Charter, produced by 
more than 50 nations, of the principles 
contained in the Proposals that were 
published by the United States in 19465. 
It marks the end of 4 months of hard 
work in Habana. And, as we look upon 
the result of these labors, we find that 
the time and the effort of all the many 
countries who have contributed to the 
Charter of Habana have been well spent 


Simple, Basie Truth 


The Charter and diffi- 
and tech- 

chapters 
there lies a 


is complicated 
cult. It is long and detailed 
nical. But behind many 
and its scores of articles 
simple truth. The world will be a better 
place to live in if nations, instead of 
taking unilateral action without regard 
to the interests of others, will adopt and 
foliow common principles, and enter into 
consultation through an international 
organization when interests come into 
conflict. And this, throughout the en- 
tire range of trade relationships, is what 
the signatories of the Charter agree to 
do. Each will surrender some part of its 
freedom to take action that might prove 
harmful to others; and thus each will 
gain the assurance that others will not 
take action harmful to it. This may 
well prove to be the greatest step in 
history toward order and justice in eco- 
nomic relations among the members of 
the world community and toward a great 
expansion in the production, distribu- 


its 
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One Reason for 


To Take Hope” 


Statement by WiLiiAM L. CLaytron, Chairman, United States Delegation to 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, Habana, Cuba, 
at Final Plenary Session on Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


tion, and consumption of goods in the 
world. 

The International Trade Organization 
will deal with questions that nations 
have always held to be of the greatest 
importance. It will seek solutions for 


problems that have all too often been a 
source of irritation and ill will. It will 
serve as a center where the peoples of 
the world, with their diversity of eco- 
nomic interests, can meet on common 
(Continued on p. 32) 











New ITO Charter “Highly Encouraging,” Should “Lead to Better Life,” 
Says Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman 


W. Averell Harriman. 
the signing, 


March 23. 


Secretary of Commerce, 
of the Charter for 


made the following statement on 
at Habana, 


1948: 


an International Trade Organization, 


Representatives of more than 50 nations have agreed upon a code to guide them in working 
together to build a freer and more prosperous world trade. This code—a Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization under the United Nations—will provide the nations of the world with 
a means of arriving at agreements as to the way they do business with one another. In a world that 
is troubled by serious disagreements and by the jealous guarding of national rights and powers, it 
is highly encouraging that the representatives of so many nations have agreed on a Charter which 
they will recommend to their governments for ratification. 

Out of the long discussions at Geneva and Habana has come a Charter which is aimed specifically 
at removing of the shackles that have restricted international trade. All through the last 
half century, and especially during the past decade, we have seen a rapid growth of trade controls 
of all kinds. Many of them, such as our own export and import controls, were imposed during 
the war to conserve scarce materials and to make sure the limited supplies went to the right places. 
But world trade has been hampered for several decades by many other restrictions that have been 
making it more and more difficult for nations to get what they need from other nations and to sell 
their goods freely in the markets of the world. Prosperity can only be promoted by the freest 
interchange of goods between nations. 

As early as the first two decades of this century the 
goods were being controlled by giant combinations of manufacturing concerns. They agreed not 
to compete with one another in certain countries. And they agreed as to the prices they would 
charge in their carefully staked out markets. The result was a loss of healthy competition in inter- 
national trade. One of the aims of the Charter is to restrict and control the operations of these 
international trusts, or cartels. 


some 


markets for certain kinds of manufactured 


Another aim of the Charter is to make sure that government-operated trading enterprises are not 
given special privileges that work to the disadvantage of private business. They are to be subject 
to the same regulations and to the same trading conditions as those that govern private traders. 

The Charter provides also for the eventual reduction of such restrictions as tariffs, import quotas, 
import and export controls, the preferred treatment extended among some groups of countries to 
one another’s products, and the controls on the amounts of certain kinds of currencies that can be 
spent in other countries. 

\ further objective of the Charter is to make it possible for nations to work out agreements for 
buying and selling certain kinds of agricultural products and raw materials—wheat, for example 
at reasonable In the past, countries producing and selling such basic commodities have suf- 
fered when world prices declined. Low prices led to declines in production; and the resulting 
scarcity in turn produced high prices for the buying nations. Producing and consuming countries 
alike suffered from sharp fluctuations in the prices and supplies of these commodities. By means of 
intergovernmental agreements, much can be done to keep production and prices reasonably stable. 
No one expects that all of these objectives can be realized as soon as the Charter is ratified by 
the participating governments. The world has not recovered sufficiently from the destruction and 
economic dislocation of the war to permit an immediate return to the relatively free conditions of 
international trading that existed 40 or 50 years ago. The Charter itself recognizes these facts. 
It contains escape clauses that permit the participating countries to retain some of their restrictions 
on trade if the restrictions are needed to cope with special difficulties. 

The Charter is important because it represents a voluntary effort of the world’s great trading 
nations to resist the strong tendency all over the world for each nation to set up special regulations 
to cope with its own trade problems. Carried far enough, that trend would result in anarchy, with 
each nation having its own way of doing business, and with no generally recognized rules of trade 
among nations. 

We in the United States believe in competition. We believe in reducing controls on business to 
a minimum. We have taken the lead in encouraging the establishment of an International Trade 
Organization because we believe it is to the ultimate advantage of all nations and will lead to a 
better life for our own people and the people of the world. 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Arno Boese, VDI., Barmerstr. 20, 
Dusseldorf-Oberkassel, wishes to contact 
manufacturers of high-grade rubber goods, 
such as V-belts and other belts, hose, and 
similar articles. 

Germany—Biro Kaiser Kg., 
Hausen Bei Salmunster, 
typewriters into Germany. 

Germany—Karl Forster, Obere Wohrstrasse 
63, (14a) Aalen, wishes to export hand-made 
Erzgebirge bone laces (bobbin-craft), in 
various sizes and designs. Two photographs 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Germany—Paul Forster, (16) Dillenburg- 
Hessen-Nassau, desires to export wooden 
tapestry (veneer mounted on paper back) 
and round plywood containers, 344 inches in 
diameter and 4 inches high, for candy, 
cigarettes, and gifts. The Department of 
Commerce has one set of samples and a price 
list covering the tapestry, which is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Germany—Werner Harbeck, 2 Naumanns- 
weg, (24a) Hamburg 20, desires to export 
first-class imitations of antique oak furni- 
ture, such as chests and wardrobes, richly 
carved and designed after old German and 
other styles; also, high-class toy electric rail- 
way engines. 

Germany—Friedr. Vogt & Co., Konigstr. 48, 
Hamburg 36, wishes to import into Germany 
edible and inedible fats and oils, chemicals, 
turpentine, and rosin; also, would act as 
purchasing agent in Germany for American 
importers of German industrial products and 
pharmaceutical products. 

Germany—Leo Fr. Wlasak, Bahnhofstrasse 
48, (14a) Aalen (Wurtt.), desires to export 


(16) Schloss 
desires to import 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 


first-class taps and universal tools for re- 
cutting threads of tire valves 

Japan—Baker Trading Co. Ltd., 40 Awaji- 
machi 3-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, and 2 
Shiba Tamuracho 2-chome, Minatoku, Tokyo, 
offers to act as resident representative for 
American firms desiring to import silk and 
rayon piece goods; silk, rayon, and cotton 
ready-made goods; porcelain; straw goods; 
paper goods; cameras; toys; novelties; imi- 
tation pearls; bamboo articles; glassware, 
needles; Christmas decorations. Also, wishes 
to import into Japaif men’s old woolen suits, 
overcoats, and hats; new and old wool, cotton, 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


nen 





Office of International Trade 


Turkey Plans Expansion 
of Shoe Industry 





Technical assistance through an 
American consultant, or direct from an 
American 


shoe-machinery manufac- 
turer, as well as machinery replacements, 
is sought by the Sumer Bank in Turkey, 
in connection with the proposed expan- 
sion of the Turkish shoe industry. 


It is understood that the program cen- 








and stlk waste or rags; second-hand type- 

writers; carbon black, cresole, rosin; chemi- ters around the Beykoz Leather and 

cals and drugs in general Shoe Factory—the only plant in Turkey 
Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce 


for $1 each Interested United States firms 


these firms 


However 


have been received many United 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Alcoholic Beverages: 13, 25, 30, 38, 54 
Artcrajft Specialties: 26 

Automotive Equipment and Parts: 45, 53 
Buffalo Picker Waste: 29 

Building Materials: 18 

Cement: 45 

Chemicals: 15 

Clothespins: 43 

Clothing and Accessories: 6, 10, 28, 40 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 19, 23, 35, 48, 55 
Felt: 31, 32 

Foodstuffs: 14, 33, 45 

Forwarding Agents: 9 

Furniture: 27, 41 

General Merchandise: 16 

Hardware: 42 

Hides and Skins: 3 

Household Furnishings: 20, 27, 41, 43, 51 
Laboratory Equipment: 17 

Laces and Nets: 6, 34, 37 


should correspond directly with the firm listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It i 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the area 
Sttaes foreign 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Most of these trade 
abroad, following re- 
Additional informa- 
obtained upon inquiry from the 
or through its field offices, 


transactions undertaken with 


recognized 
are in short supply or that full facili- 
from which inquiries 


traders are proceeding now with 





Leather and Leather Articles: 2, 44 
Licenses and Patent 2 2a; ae 


Machinery (Industrial) 1. 4 
52, 53 | 
Marble Chips: 36 
Nursery Stock: 39 
Paints, Varnishes, Shellac, and Raw Materials | 
15, 50 
Perfumes and Toiletrie 5. 12. 56 


Petroleum and Related Product 49 

Photographic Supplies: 24 

Radio Parts: 46 

Sanitary Equipment and Supplies: 17 

Smokers’ Supplies: 22 

Steel and Iron Products: 47 

Technical Information and Developments: 4, 
14, 15 

Textiles: 4, 6, 7, 18, 20, 21, 28, 34, 37 

Tools: 8 \ 

Wood Flour: 43 
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producing machine-made shoes. Facili- 
ties of this plant, which now has an 
annual production capacity of 1,200,000 
pairs of army shoes and 400,000 pairs of 
civilian shoes, are to be expanded to 
make possible an output of 10,000 pairs 
of shoes daily. 

The factory, an affiliate of the Sumer 
Bank, which is a state-controlled and 
operated concern entrusted with the 
creation and operation of mest of the 
Turkish state industries, is located on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, within the 
metropolitan area of Istanbul. 

Plans for the expansion are not yet 
final, since details will depend on recom- 
mendations made by the firm or indi- 
vidual who will undertake to furnish the 
technical assistance required. However, 
the Sumer Bank has indicated that the 
new facilities should be easily con- 
vertible from civilian to military shoe 
manufacture, and vice versa. 

Communications in connection with 
this trade opportunity should be ad- 
dressed to Sumer Bank, Ankara, Turkey. 


Wanted: U. S. Market for 
Scotch Veterans’ Handicraft 


A veteran’s hospital in Scotland seeks 
au outlet in the United States for prod- 
ucts made in its workshop by disabled 
ex-servicemen, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London. Activities in 


the workshop include basket making, 
cabinet and furniture making, up- 
holstery work, french polishing, and 


boot and shoe making. 

It is understood that the workshop was 
established to enable the veterans—for 
the most part permanent inmates of 
the hospital—to earn a living wage. 
However, owing to shortages of raw ma- 
terials, allocations for this purpose are 
frequently insufficient to keep the men 
occupied. 

Hospital authorities are of the opin- 
ion that, if some of these articles could 
be exported, allocations of the needed 
materials could be more easily obtained. 

American firms interested, in follow- 
ing up this inquiry are asked to write to 
Col. T. A. Harvie Anderson, Secretary 


and Treasurer, The Princess Louise 
Scottish Hospital for Limbless Sailors 
and Soldiers, 201 West George Street, 


Glasgow, C. 2, Scotland. 


New French Bulletin 
To Promote Foreign Trade 


American firms desiring to export to, 
import from, or obtain representation in 
France may obtain gratis from the Mar- 
Seille Chamber of Commerce a monthly 
bulletin (in French) listing foreign 
trade opportunities. 

According to the American Consulate 
in Marseille, the bulletin contains an- 
nouncements of offers to import and ex- 
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port, as well as names of foreign firms 
seeking representatives in France. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived three copies of the initial publica- 
tion, which was issued in January of this 
year. These will be made available on a 
loan basis upon request to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Requests to be placed on the mailing 
list to receive these bulletins as issued 
should be addressed to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Marseille, Marseille, France. 


Medellin, Colombia, 
To Construct Two Dams 


The City of Medellin, Colombia, has 
invited bids for the construction of two 
earth-filled dams—one of 100,000 cubic 
meters and the other of approximately 
300,000 cubic meters—which it proposes 
to erect 12 and 17 kilometers, respectively, 
from the city. Both dams would im- 
pound water for diversion into the mu- 
nicipal water supply system. Intake 
towers, spillways, etc., will be of concrete. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. Alberto Velez Escobar, Gerente, 
Segunda Seccion de EE. PP. MM., Me- 
dellin, Colombia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Thomas H. Gill, representing 
T. S. Gill & Son Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer) , 672-684 Chapel Street, South 
Yarra, Melbourne, and Bell Street, East Pres- 
ton, Melbourne, is interested in woodworking 
and metalworking machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive April 7, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 60 days. U. S. address: Grand Rapids 
Store Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 


cago, Grand Rapids, Pittsburgh, and New 
York. 
2. Australia—Justin Hickey, representing 


Simon Hickey & Sons Pty. Ltd., 12-20 Queen 
Street, Chippendale, Sydney, is interested in 
exporting leather articles to the United 
States, and in arranging to manufacture 
leather specialties under license in Australia. 
Scheduled to arrive April 7, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c’ao Smith-Kirkpatrick Inc., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 


Chicago, New York, Washington, and Los 
Angeles 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—Boris Kosky, representing 


Kosky Brothers (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 69 City Road, South 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in making 
additional contacts in the hat, fur, and glove 
trades to increase his company’s export trade 
in rabbit, for, opossum, kangaroo, and wal- 
laby skins. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
March, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Goodbros Fur 
Corp., 218 West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
and Chicago. 

4. Australia—Maurice Rothberg, repre- 
senting Fabric Printers Pty. Ltd., 145 Glen- 
lyon Road, East Brunswick, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in obtaining technical in- 
formation on modern developments in tez- 
tile printing. Scheduled to arrive March 18, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. 
U.S. address: Pierrot Bunge Corp., 42 Broad- 


way, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
(N. Y.), Paterson (N. J.), Fairlawn (N. J.), 
and Raleigh (N. C.). 

5. Austria—Thomas Knaur, representing 
Kosmata Kom. Ges., Westbahnstrasse 26, 
Wien VII., is interested in perfumery. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 12, via New York City, 
for a month's visit. U. S. address: c/o 49 
Hawthorne Street, New Bedford, Mass. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Belgium—Alfred Vandamme, 7 Sasplein, 
Bruges, is interested in exporting fine hand- 
made laces, such as handkerchiefs, collars, 
doilies, tablecloths, cocktail mats, and lace by 
the yard. Scheduled to arrive in mid-April, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. R. Weis, 3300 Kelton 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
New York. 

7. Belgium—Walter Verbeke, representing 
Solintex S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 79 
Chaussée de Heule, Courtrai, is interested in 
developing exports of Belgian linens to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive April 3, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: Prince George Hotel, 14 East 


Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
Chicago. 


8. Brazil—Luiz M. N. Englert, representing 
H. Theo MoOller Importadora S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler), Rua Vol. da Patria 82, Porto 
Alegre, is interested in importing machinery, 
general industrial equipment, and tools into 
Brazil. Scheduled to arrive April 5, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. 
address: c/o L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

9. Brazil—Oswaldo de Breyne Silveira, rep- 
resenting L. Figueiredo (Rio) S. A. (Armazens 
Gerais-Despachos-Representacées) (custom 
brokers and warehouse operators), Avenida 
Rio Branco 66-74, 2° andar, Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in initiating business activities 
of firm’s new office in New York, which will 
specialize in acting as forwarding agents in 
Brazilian trade and as purchasing agent for 


Brazilian firms; also, wishes to place his 
firm’s sales and warehousing facilities in 


various Brazilian ports and cities at disposal 
of U. S. owners of shipments which are not 
taken up by locan consignees. Scheduled to 
arrive March 22, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 to 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o L. Figueiredo (USA) Corp., 52 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. 

10. England—J. H. Britton, representing 
G. B. Britton & Sons Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Lodge Road, Kingswood, Bristol, is interested 
in obtaining a United States market for men’s 
walking shoes. Scheduled to arrive March 25, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o W. D. Van Dyke, Jr., 902 
Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago. 

11. England—J. J. Espinasse, representing 
Boyriven Ltd. (manufacturer), 52, 54, and 56 
Torrington Place, London, W. C. 1., is inter- 
ested in obtaining rights to manufacture in 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire 
patented articles for the motor or other 
trades. Scheduled to arrive April 16 and to 
remain until May 25. U. S. address: c/o 
David Coe Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6, 
N.Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

12. France—Jean Desprez, representing 
Jean Desprez, Perfumery, 17 rue de la Paix, 
Paris, is interested in perfumery. Scheduled 
to arrive March 18, via New York City, for a 


- 


o 





visit of 4 or 5 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel 
Weylin, 40 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Germany—George Breuer, representing 
Scholl & Hildebrand, Ruedesheim/Rhein, is 
interested in the wine business. Scheduled 
to arrive March 15, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: St. George 
Hotel, 51 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report not avail- 
able. 

14. Hong Kong—U Tat Chee, representing 
Chinese Produce Shippers (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, commission 
merchant, sales-indent agent), H. Connell & 
Co. Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant, sales- 
indent agent), and The Hong Kong Preserved 
Ginger Distributors Ltd. (trade association), 
all Bank of China Building, is interested in 
purchasing steam boilers, steam cookers, and 
other food processing, preserving, and pack- 
aging machinery; in promoting sales of Hong 
Kong preserved ginger in the United States; 
and in obtaining technical information on 
preserving fruit. Scheduled to arrive the 
first of April, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U.S. address c/o E. Miltenberg, Inc., 
43 Great Jones Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York. 

15. Netherlands—J. G. Robberts, repre- 
senting H. Vettewinkel & Zonen N. V. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer, sales-indent 
agent), 81 Prins Hendrikkade, Amsterdam C., 
is interested in studying the United States 
market for Dutch paints and varnishes; in 
purchasing raw materials for the paint and 
varnish industry; and in obtaining licenses 
to manufacture in the Netherlands special 
products invented in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive early in April, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

16. Netherlands West Indies—Dario Salas 
de Lima (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales-indent 
agent), Columbusstraat 6 A, Willemstad, 
Curacao, is interested in representing United 
States firms as a dealer in general merchan- 
dise covering Curacao, Aruba, and Venezuela, 
and in purchasing general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via Miami, for 
a month's visit. U.S. address: Hotel Alamac, 
Broadway and Seventy-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Washington, Chicago, 
and New York. 

17. Sweden—Folke Kistner, representing 
Grosshandelsfirman Axel Kistner (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 20-22 Vallingatan, 
P. O. Box 44, Stockholm, is interested in 
laboratory equipment and supplies, and sani- 
tary and industrial equipment and supplies 
for wholesale distribution throughout Swe- 
den and adjacent countries. He is now in 
the United States for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o H-B Instrument Co., 2518 
N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 32, Pa. 

18. Syria—Abdul Kader Myassar, represent- 
ing Abdul Wahab Myassar & Sons (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), P. O. Box 402, Aleppo, 
is interested in tertiles and building mate- 
rials. Scheduled to arrive during April, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Otto May & Son, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Argentina.—Instituto Opoterapico del 
Rio de la Plata (manufacturer), Directorio 
No. 4586, Buenos Aires, wishes to export 
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glandular and animal-organ extracts to 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. U. S., Brit- 
ish or Argentine Pharmacopea or other rec- 
ognized standards and specifications. A list 
of firm’s products and approximate quanti- 
ties produced each month is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

20. Belgium.—Etablissements ‘“Castimer,”’ 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, exporter), &8, Rue 
de la Gare, Deerlyk, wishes to export 10,000 
square meters of cotton rugs in ‘gros point” 
style. Grade—1,500 grams per square meter; 
dimensions—0.59 x 1.15 m., 1.80 x 2.80 m., 
2.70 x 3.60 m. 

21. Belgium.—Etablissements Charles Ma- 
sureel, S. A. (manufacturer), 200c, Rue de 
Bruges, Hulste, desires to export and seeks 
agent for standard-quality tertiles such as 
cotton garbardines, twilled material, satin 
cloth, dungarees, mattress ticking, cretonne, 
poplin, ribbed velvet, mixed woolen cloth, 
flannel, tussore silk, and calicos. Firm would 
like to be informed of whatever instructions 
may be customary 

22. Belgium—Jean Hillen, Fabrique de 
Pipes (manufacturer), Bree, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for very good-quality 
tobacco pipes in briar, ebonite and plastic 
mouthpieces, and in various models 

23. Chile—Amadeo Leon Rivera (producer) 
Los Serenos 475, Ofitina 205, Santiago, wishes 
to export dogfish livers preserved in salt. 
Quality and specifications of vitamin units 
to be determined by purchaser’s analysis 
Quantity: approximately 1,400 kilograms as 
sample shipment, eventually 14,000 kilo- 
grams per semester 

24. Denmark—Stener Aarsdal (manufac- 
turer), 29 Amagertorv, Copenhagen K., has 
available for export unlimited quantities of 
highest-quality photographic developers for 
paper prints as well as negatives and X-ray 
Description of developers available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Firm will furnish samples upon 
request 

25. Denmark—Fabriken “Hammer” (man- 
ufacturer), 10-12 Samosvej, Copenhagen S 
offers to export and seeks agent for excellent 
quality cherry brandy, 60 proof. Samples 
available from foreign firm 

26. Denmark—Carl F. Harrsen (export mer- 
chant), S¢ndre Fasanvej 33, Copenhagen F., 
wishes to export highest-quality Danish art- 
craft specialties such as hand-carved wooden 
figurines, and hand-painted household glass- 
ware 

27. Denmark—Hjorth & Lind (manufac- 
turers’ agents), 17 Fortunvej, Charlottenlund 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all sorts 
of high-class Danish furniture 

28. England—Fergusson, Wild & Co. Ltd 
(export merchant), 15 St. Helen’s Place 
London, E. C. 3., wishes to export and seek 
agents in sections of the U. S. for good-qual- 
ity linen piece goods and handkerchiefs 

29. England—N. E. Neter & Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), London House, 3, New 
London Street, London, E. C. 3., has available 
for export substantial quantities of buffalo 
picker waste. Firm states it is offering ma- 
terial direct from the picker manufacturers 
who have curing facilities on their premises 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

30. France—Distillerie M. Chavin (manu- 
facturer), 6 Rue Pontcottier, Bourgoin, Isere, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality liqueur La Vieille Dauphine (80 
proof) made of plants and exotic fruit; al- 
coholic strength: 40°; contains 36 percent 
sugar. Firm states it is able to ship 1,500 
cases (12 bottles per case) each month. 

31. France—Anciens Etablissements Jacquet 
Fils (manufacturer), 61 Rue du Onze No- 





vembre, Vienne, Isere, wishes to export Vari. 
ous qualities and grades of felt such as hair. 
felt hat bodies, hair-felt bands, imitation 
felt, felt for slippers, and felt for tailors. 


32. France Mathiey. 
Croizier (manufacturer), Chazelles-sur-Lyon 
Loire, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hair-felt hat bodies and bands, imitation 
leather, and imitation velvet hair-felt bodies 
and bands 

33. France Jacques Scali (importer. P 
wholesaler, and agent), 15 Rue Fortia, Mar. | 
seille (B-fu-R.), has available for export ap- n 
proximately 4 metric tons of pulverizeg 
Tahiti ginger, guaranteed pure Price js 
available upon request from Commercial Ip. 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

34. Italy—De Matteis & C. (manufactyy. A 
ers), Cascine Vica, Turin, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for Barmen-type laces. 

35. Italy—Istituto Biologico Chemiotera. 
pico Torinese (manufacturers), 25, Via Cre. 
scenzino, Turin, wishes to export and seeks PR‘ 
agent for vaccines, biological and pharma. | 
ceutical products 


— Etablissements 











36. Italy—Noli & Cipollina (manufacturer f 
and exporter), 3-9 Via Gramsci, Genoa | _ tra 
wishes to export and seeks agent for Colored Un 
marble chips. Firm states it can ship up to tiv 
1.200 tons each month on 

37. Italy—Tulpizzo (manufacturers), 36. pre 
Via Bardonecchia, Turin, wishes to export | are 
50,000 square meters of nets in silk, rayon Th 
and cotton; and 50,000 square meters of 
cotton laces and Chantilly lace ag 

38. Netherlands—Distilleerderij ‘Andros” m 
(manufacturer, exporter), 14 Karrestraat, fo 
Tilburg, wishes to export the following first- sh 
quality beverages Old Geneva _ (brands 
Kompas and Willem II), Young Geneva sv 
(brand De Jonge Hertog), Dry Gin (brand by 
Eskader), and all kinds of liqueurs. Strength N 
according to buyers’ requirements Also, Ww 
firm seeks sales agent for entire United States, cl 
or agents for principal states 

39. Netherlands—Ebbinge & van _ Groos a 
(growers and exporters), 70 Biezen, Boskoop, a 
wishes to export good-quality nursery stock 5 


such as rhododendrons, azaleas, roses, under- 
stocks, climbing plants, shrubs, peonies 
conifers, buxus, perennials, and lining-out 
stock. Firm desires to sell to buyers in all 
parts of the United States, except Texas 
Also, firm is willing to appoint an agent to 
collect orders and pay commission 

40. Netherlands—Schoen Industrie “Fit,” 
N. V., i. o. (manufacturer), 19 Nieuweweg 
Groesbeek, has available for shipment 5,000 
pairs of children’s high shoes in box calf 
and /or chrome leather. Quantity and sizes 
3,000 pairs, sizes 2 to 6 (glued-on soles); 2,000 
pairs, sizes 7 to 9 (nailed-on soles). Firm 
wishes first shipment on an outright basis; 
prepared to transact following shipments | 
through agent 

41. Norway—Brukskunst (manufacturer), | 
Lillesand, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for wooden chests of old Norwegian type 
known as Stabburkiste. Chests are of Norwe- 
gian pine with top of real leather and 
wrought-iron hand-hammered hinges and 
locks. Further information including photo- 
graph and sample of leather is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

42. Sweden—Lasfabriks AB (manufac- 
turer), Eskilstuna, offers to export 500,000 
gross annually of standard-quality wood 
screws of iron, with flat or round heads. An 
illustrated booklet and price list are available | 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence | 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

43. Sweden—Swedish Provisions Export 
Co., M. Rehn (export agent), 20 Utanbygatan, 


~a se = 4. 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


ed 
ial 
° 1, Petroleum products 
Arge nt } ha cu. meters 
o) Fuel oil do 
sa : Aviation spirit—- do- 
Tariffs and Trade Controls Petro? ..- do 
Kerosene do 
PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH Gas oil ; do 
UNITED KINGDOM INITIALED Diesel oil ---do 
; Lubricants do 
A protocol to be annexed to the existing Crude petroleum- do 
trade agreement between Argentina and the (Of which 375,000 cubic 
United Kingdom was initialed by representa- meters in the second half 
tives of the two countries at Buenos Aires of 1948 subject to the pro- 
on February 12, 1948 Provisions of the vision of shipping by Ar- 
protocol are to take effect as soon as they gentina) r 
are approved by both the Governments 2. Coal tons 
These provisions are as follows: 3. Steel in fabricated and semi- 
The British Ministry of Food will buy at fabricated forms tons 
agreed prices from the Argentine Trade Pro- (Specification and types to 
motion Institute the products listed in the be agreed upon) 
following Schedule No. 1, which are to be 4. Steel spans for bridges__tons 
shipped during 1948 (From surplus used stores) 
The British Government will facilitate the 5. Stainiess steel tons 
supply during 1948 of the products specified 6. Tin plate do 
by the Argentine Government in Schedule (Of this amount 26.000 tons 
No. 2. Purchase and sale of these products or any lesser oneent neces- 
will in each case be effected through the sary is for the British food 
customary channels of trade pack plus 8,000 tons for 
Both Governments agree that the products ation sent 
and quantities listed in the two Schedules 7 Zine sheets tons 
are not necessarily exhaustive and may be & Tin do 
wupplemented during 1966. (Subject to allocation by the 
Furthermore, they agree to issue without . , 
. w Combined Tin Committee) 
delay or hindrance import and export per- 9. Lead (in fabricated and s + 
t Seneies : 9. Lead (in fabricated and semi 
mits, respectively, covering the products set fabricated form) tons 
forth in these Schedules up to the specified Pe tet atti . 
quantities 10. Asbestos “~~ .do 
Scerepute No. 1 11. Agricultural machinery and 
implements tons 
Commodities To Be Purchased on United (Up to this quantity in types 
Kingdom Government Account Under Con- to be agreed upon) 
tracts To Be Agreed Between the British Min- 12. Cutlery : tons- 
istry of Food and the Argentine Institute for 13. Chemicals, etc.: 
the Promotion of Trade Caustic soda . — 
Maize metric tons__' 1, 272, 000 Soda ash -do 
Barley ; O-Dinitro-Cresol do. 
; (*) 
Wheat offals metric tons 85, 000 DDT -- — do 
Linseed oi! do_: 20, 000 ane ee Se 
Oilcakes and oilmeals do 100, 000 " - 
Animal fats Sodium sulfide do 
Premier jus do 15, 000 Cresillc acid... mine 
Edible beef and mutton tal- roluol : 5 ao 
low metre tone 8. 000 Creosote oil (for preserva- 
Technical tallow do 12, 000 tom of timber) ....cons 
Lerd 40 10. 000 Ultramarine blue_____do 
Meat : Potassium cyanide____do 
Frozen meats and correspond- Polenta: Seseeyeanes : 
ing offals (carcass weight, do. 
bone-in, or the equivalent in Potassium tartrate and Bi- 
boneless meat) -_long tons 400, 000 ponents apes 
Canned corned meat do 20, 000 SOT Pen -” 
Calcium chloride__.._.do 
‘Replacement of maize by barley. The Bartum carbonate (in nat- 
British Minstry of Food has the option to ural form) ----- tons 
replace up to 300,000 metric tons of maize by Oropon — ; do 
the same quantity of barley, provided barley Sodium bicarbonate — 3 
is available, at prices to be agreed. Albayaide ........<. 8... 
. Sulfanilamide a 6 
SCHEDULE No. 2 Sulfathiazol . .do 
Commodities to be purchased for Argen- Barium nitrate do-_- 
tine consumption through the customary jraphite and other elec- 
channels of trade trodes _tons 
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Under the terms of the protocol, the United 
Kingdom will pay in advance to the Argen- 
tine Government for the account of the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute the sum 
of £100,000,000 sterling, drawing interest at 
the rate of one-half of 1 percent per annum 
and representing the approximate sterling 
value of the Schedule I commodities to be 
purchased from Argentina, plus an unspeci- 
fied sum in payment of unshipped balances 
under existing contracts. Argentina will un- 
dertake to refund any portion of this ad- 
vance not accounted for by British purchases 
on March 31, 1949. In addition, the United 
Kingdom will pay the sum of £10,000,000 in 
recognition of the increased cost of produc- 
tion of the commodities to be furnished by 
Argentina. Argentina, on the other hand, 
will grant prior exchange permits during 
1948 in the amount of £10,000,000 for 
the importation of British goods the im- 
portation of which is restricted under the 
present Argentine exchange control system 
and will grant British goods of any descrip- 
tion most-favored-nation treatment under 
the Argentine system of exchange permits 
and import control. 

The Argentine Central Bank, upon receipt 
of the afore-mentioned payments, will pay, on 
behalf of the Argentine Government and the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute, the 
£150,000,000 due to the British-owned Ar- 
gentine railway companies under the Railway 
Purchase Agreement of February 13, 1947. 

Sterling balances accumulated by Argen- 
tina prior to September 17, 1946, the date of 
the previous agreement on sterling balances, 
will continue to draw interest at the rate of 
one-half of 1 percent per annum and will 
continue to enjoy a gold guaranty against 
devaluation of the pound. Sterling accumu- 
lated subsequent to September 17, 1946, and 
up to March 31, 1949, will be covered by a 
similar guaranty, to be continued until the 
balances have been spent. All sterling bal- 
ances, regardless of origin, will be available 
for payments of any nature within the sterl- 
ing area—referred to in the protocol as the 
“Scheduled Territories’’— and, as in the past, 
all payments between Argentina and the 
sterling area will be settled in sterling. 

[For announcement of terms of the Ar- 
gentine-United Kingdom Trade and Finan- 
cial Agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 28, 1946.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CEMENT: DUTY-FREE ENTRY AGAINST 
CASH DEPOSIT PERMITTED 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance has in- 
structed the customs authorities to permit 
customs clearance of portland cement free of 
import duties and other charges, upon the 
deposit of funds equivalent to such duties 
and charges, pending final action in Congress 
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on a project to extend the duty-free entry 
privilege on portland cement, which expired 
December 31, 1947. These instructions were 
contained in Ministerial Circular No. 6, trans- 
mitted in a report of March 1, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 

The importer is obliged, upon clearance of 
the cement, to sign a bond guaranteeing that 
he will not include the duties and other 
charges in the sales price under penalty of a 
denial of a refund when, and if, the free en- 
try project becomes law. If imported by a 
construction firm, the firm must prove to the 
customs inspector the proper use of such ma- 
terial imported duty-free in the preceding 
year. 

Action has not yet been taken on a request 
by Brazilian importers to the Minister of 
Finance to permit the signing of a bond 
guaranteeing payment of duties and charges 
instead of making a cash deposit. 

[For announcement of duty-free admis- 
sion of portland cement under bond, and ex- 
tensions of duty-exemption, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5, May 24, and 
November 22, 1947.] 


INCREASED ExporT Tax AUTHORIZED: STATE 
OF CEARA 

The Brazilian State of Ceara has been au- 
thorized to collect, for a period of 3 years, an 
export tax up to a maximum of 10 percent 
ad valorem on merchandise produced in the 
State, by Resolution No. 1 of 1948 of the Fed- 
eral Senate, published in the Diario do Con- 
gresso Nacional of February 17, 1948, accord- 
ing to a report of February 18, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

[Article 19 of the Brazilian Constitution of 
1946 provided that export taxes up to a maxi- 
mum of 5 percent ad valorem might be as- 
sessed by Brazilian States on local merchan- 
dise, but it also specified that in exceptional 
cases the Federal Senate might authorize a 
maximum of 10 percent for a specific period. | 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated March 8, 1948) 


The authorization for gold producers 
to sell in the open market the certificates 
they receive for their bullion, which be- 
came effective in January, appears to 
have had an almost immediate encour- 
aging effect on the industry. Produc- 
tion in January climbed to 31,112 ounces, 
after the 15-year low of 19,429 mined in 
December. 

The gold certificates are finding a 
ready sale, and free-market dollar sales 
were made generally in the neighborhood 
of 2.60 pesos per dollar during February 
(the official rate of exchange is 1.75 pesos 
per dollar). 

A favorable balance of exchange 
movements of more than $7,000,000 was 
registered in January. In February an 
unfavorable balance of over $6,000,000 
resulted, and in March the unfavorable 
trend is expected to continue, because of 
the seasonal falling off in coffee ship- 
ments. Coffee exports during January 
fell off to about 418,806 bags, as against 
723,756 in December. Stocks in the ports 
as of February 14 totaled 399,782 bags. 








Following a policy begun last October, 
the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports during February au- 
thorized additional import adjudications 
on certain essential commodities. In- 
cluded among the items so treated were 
construction materials, office equipment, 
drugs and biologicals. The adjudication 
determines the percentage of their basic 
individual quotas which importers may 
utilize. 

The Municipality of Bogota has re- 
duced the tax on import shipments ar- 
riving by parcel post from 10 pesos a ton 
to 20 pesos a ton. 

Colombian prices continued upward in 
consequence of scarcities caused in part 
by the prolonged dry season and by dis- 
tribution difficulties resulting from the 
gasoline rationing imposed as a result of 
the petroleum workers’ strike in January 
and February. The cost-of-living index 
for a Bogota workingman’s family 
mounted to 266.5 (February 1937—100) 
an increase of more than 4 points over 
the preceding month. The greatest in- 
creases were registered in food prices, 
and little immediate relief is expected. 

The Agricultural Credit Bank during 
1947 loaned more than 87,000,000 pesos to 
farmers, an increase of 25,000,000 pesos 
above the preceding year. The Bank now 
is negotiating a contract with a firm of 
United States engineers in carrying out 
three projects, to be effected through a 
$10,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan. 

In February the United Fruit Co. ex- 
ported 5,000 bunches of bananas, the first 
shipment from its plantations in the 
Santa Marta area since the end of the 
war. In 1939, last normal prewar year, 
the company shipped 9,000,000 bunches. 

The securities market in Colombia 
during the month was affected strongly 
by local labor and political unrest and 
by the break in the New York market. 
Prices declined, and trading was com- 
paratively quiet. 

The severe dry season which continued 
up until the end of February brought all 
traffic on the Magdalena River to a 
standstill. At one time there were re- 
ports of almost 30,000 tons of cargo tied 
up in Barranquilla, and about 9,000 tons 
stalled in river ports along the way. 
However, the arrival of the rains toward 
the end of the month brought hopes for 
rapid improvement of the situation. 

In Buenaventura on the Pacific coast, 
inadequate rail facilities continued to 
aggravate the problem of moving cargo 
to the interior. The railroad is moving 
an average of only 700 to 1,000 tons daily, 
and, according to recent reports, there 
is a backlog of 36,000 tons of cargo in 
Buenaventura. 

During the month, the Director of Civil 
Aviation announced the figures on com- 
mercial aviation activity during 1947: a 
total of 78,148 hours were flown, as 
against 60,562 hours in 1946; 522,673 pas- 


these titulos being salable only at 









sengers and 45,610 metric tons of freight 
were carried. 

Disturbed conditions in the petroleum 
industry continued throughout Febry. 
ary. The strike of Shell employees dig 
not materialize—following action by the 
Superior Labor Tribunal upholding g 
labor-court ruling which had justifieg 
the company’s dismissal of four em. 
ployees because of their instigation of an 
illegal strike last year. During the first 
week in February about 2,000 employees 
of the Colombian Petroleum Co. and of 
South American Gulf, its pipe-line com. 
pany, went out on strike with sweeping 
demands which included broad powers 
of control over the labor-management 
committee. A labor court immediately 
ordered the pipeline workers back to 
work, declaring the strike illegal on the 
grounds that the pipe line was a public 
utility. At the same time the Govern- 
ment ordered the establishment of a 
Compulsory Arbitration Tribunal and 
decreed compulsory arbitration in the 
Tropical Oil Co. strike, which had begun 
on January 7, and had lasted almost 50 
days before the workers returned to their 
jobs following the arbitration order, 
The petroleum industry has protested as 
illegal the Government’s use of compul- 
sory arbitration 

The Government has announced that 
5,000,000 pesos will be expended in re- 
construction of the port of Tumaco, 
which was destroyed by fire last October. 
A United States company has a contract 
for dredging and other port works there, 
which when completed will make Tu- 
maco, which lies on the Pacific coast 
near the Ecuadoran border, accessible to 
large oceangoing 

The National Railroads will build, for 
the account of the Institute for Indus- 
trial Development, the last 23 kilometers 
needed to complete the railroad link to 
Paz de Rio, site of the contemplated steel 
industry. 

The National Railroads have also an- 
nounced that 14,000,000 pesos will be ex- 
pended in construction of a new central 
railroad station in Bogota A United 
States technician has recently arrived to 
develop plans for the project 


vessels 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW-TYPE IMPORT PERMIT CREATED FOR 
Use WITH NEGOTIABLE GOLD CER- 
TIFICATES 


Prolonged efforts on the part of the gold- 


mining industry of Colombia to obtain a 
higher price than $35 per ounce for gold sold 
to the Banco de la Republica, resulted in 


the passage of law No. 61 of 1947. Under 
the terms of this law, the Banco de la Re- 
publica issues “gold certificates” to the min- 
ers for their bullion. These certificates are 
salable on the free market to importers, 
who are permitted to turn them in for for- 
eign exchange with which to pay for im- 
ports. Formerly, the Banco de la Republica 
issued “titulos” in exchange for 
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cial rate of exchange. Thus, the miners re- 
ceive the difference between the free-market 
rate of 2.30 to 2.45 pesos per dollar, and the 
official rate of 1.75 pesos to the dollar. 

Decree 117 of January 16, 1948, regulated 
the provisions of law No. 61, and established 
three types of gold certificates: Series A are 
jssued in exchange for bullion produced by 
lode mines and alluvial mines which pro- 
duced less than 10,000 ounces in 1947, and 
those which renew or initiate operations 
after January 7, 1948; series B are issued to 
exporters of minerals and metals other than 
gold and petroleum; series C are issued in 
exchange for bullion produced by alluvial 
mines which produced more than _ 10,000 
ounces of gold in 1947. 

Series A and B certificates may be used in 
payment for any and all imports into Co- 
lombia. Series C certificates may be used 
only by importers bringing in merchandise 
classified in the “Preferential” and “First” 
groups in the import control priority sched- 
ule. If the miners do not sell their cer- 
tificates within 60 days after the date of 
issue by the Banco de la Republica, they 
must be turned in to the Bank for pesos at 
the Bank’s official buying rate. All bullion 
must be deposited with the Banco within 15 
days after it is produced. 

The creation of the gold certificates led 
to the promulgation on January 20, 1948, of 
Resolution 183 o, the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports, which pro- 
vided for a new type of import license, to 
be stamped “Reimbursable with Gold Cer- 
tificates of Series The serial number 
of the certificate which the importer pro- 
poses to use in payment for the merchandise 
is noted on the import license, and the num- 
ber of the import license is entered on the 
gold certificate. These import licenses are 
valid for 6 months, extendable for another 6 
months at the discretion of the control au- 
thorities These import licenses are not 
charged against the basic individual ex- 
change quotas established for importers 
under Resolution 174 of 1947. A guaranty 
deposit of 10 percent of the value of the 
license must be posted when taking out a 
license “reimbursable with gold certificates.” 
The guaranty deposit on ‘‘nonreimbursable”’ 
licenses has been increased to 20 percent. 


PRIOR APPROVAL BY MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMY FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the promulgation of Decree 588 of 
February 17, 1948, by the Colombian Min- 
istry of National Economy, requiring prior 
approval by the Ministry of all import per- 
mits for commodities subject to quota con- 
trols abroad 

For the time being, this prior approval is 
necessary only for the products on which 
country quotas have been set by the United 
States, which include certain iron and steel 
products, tin plate, wheat, wheat flour, malt, 
copra, and lard 

Approval by the Ministry of National 
Economy is additional to regular approval 
by the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports 


N . 
Costa Ric: 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. s. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated March 17, 1948) 
All economic and financial activity in 
Costa Rica reached a point of near 


paralization during the first half of 
March because the political situation, 
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which had been growing steadily more 
serious for some months, developed into 
a crisis with the outbreak of fighting. 

Following the national elections of 
February 8, the Electoral Tribunal on 
February 28 voted 2 to 1 on a declaration 
of election of the opposition candidate. 
However, on March 1 the Costa Rican 
Congress voted along party lines to annul 
the election. The situation thereafter 
continued extremely tense while efforts 
were made to arrive at a formula for 
settlement. A week’s truce was declared 
on March 5. However, little apparent 
progress was made in the conversations 
which ensued, and during the night of 
March 13 fighting broke out between 
opposition and government forces in the 
area south of Cartago. On March 13 
the government decreed a suspension of 
constitutional guaranties, the closest 
equivalent to martial law under the Costa 
Rican Constitution. As of March 17, the 
situation remained critical, with open 
hostilities in progress. 

Both wholesale and retail trades were 
virtually at a standstill since early in 
February. Practically no business was 
transacted other than in foodstuffs, as 
the tendency of the public was to stock 
up on necessities and to keep ready cash 
for eventualities. As a result, several 
important firms reported that for the 
first time in several years they ended 
February in the red. 

Merchants have reduced inventories 
and have left more recently arrived goods 
in customs for greater security during 
disturbed conditions. Consequently, the 
Treasury’s receipts from customs reve- 
nues Nave practically ceased. Importers 
have for the most part stopped reorder- 
ing from the United States or elsewhere 
for the present. 

American exporters of allocated com- 
modities, such as flour and lard, en- 
deavored during the first half of March 
to obtain firm orders from Costa Rican 
import houses in order that export li- 
censes might be obtained for the coming 
quarter. However, local agents reported 
that by and large Costa Rican houses re- 
fused to enter firm orders. Since it ap- 
pears that there is currently but little 
en route, continuance of this situation 
and the passing of opportunity to obtain 
second-quarter export licenses may well 
result in real shortages of imported ne- 
cessities as stocks become exhausted: 

All banks in Costa Rica closed begin- 
ning March 2, and, under these circum- 
stances, the Exchange Control Board sus- 
pended issuance of authorizations, since 
no operations were possible through the 
banks. Transactions in the uncontrolled 
market ceased, and no quotations were 
being made except for occasional minor 
transactions between private individuals. 

Certain financial developments pre- 
ceded and caused the closing of the 
banks. Owing to apprehension of the 


public and the resultant withdrawals, 
current bank deposits declined steadily 
from early January onward. The aver- 
age of deposits for the week of January 
1-8 was 116,848,888 colones for all com- 
mercial banks. The average for the 
week of February 1-8 was down to 108,- 
600,212 colones; and for the following 
week it fell still further, to 103,773,510. 
No later reports have been issued. How- 
ever, it was reported that very heavy 
withdrawals in the closing days of Feb- 
ruary, particularly at outlying branch 
banks, led directly to the closing of banks 
by executive decree on March 2. It can- 
not be foreseen when the banks will re- 
open, inasmuch as it is feared that any 
attempt to reopen them prior to settle- 
ment of the political situation might re- 
sult in a general run on the banks. 

The heavy withdrawals from the banks 
were reflected immediately in the mone- 
tary situation. As of January 8, the note 
circulation was 85,045,503 colones; on 
January 31 it stood at 87,652,984; and 
on February 23, it had risen to 93,784,359. 
Although that was the last official state- 
ment issued, it is understood that by the 
time the banks closed on March 2 note 
circulation had passed 100,000,000 co- 
lones. This is an all-time high and is 
well above the highest level attained dur- 
ing the war years. 

The inherent danger of inflation in 
this situation is obvious. While the full 
effects may not become apparent during 
the present abnormal situation, never- 
theless, the ability of the Issue Depart- 
ment to contract the circulation when 
conditions again become normal will be 
put severely to the test. These recent 
events have quite reversed the effort to- 
ward deflation which was undertaken in 
December in order to correct the un- 
favorable foreign-exchange situation. 

On March 15 the Government imposed 
censorship on cable and telephone mes- 
sages and on mails. Up to that time, rail 
communication between San Jose and 
Limon had been maintained. However, 
there was a 2-day interruption on the 
electrified San Jose-Puntarenas line ow- 
ing to bomb damage at the power plant, 
and a second interruption took place as 
a result of damage to the line. 

Domestic air services have been sus- 
pended until further notice. Interna- 
tional services have been on a day-to- 
day basis and have undergone two brief 
interruptions. 

Services and facilities at the ports have 
been slow, particularly at the Pacific 
port of Puntarenas. Most of the steve- 
dores at that port have been recruited 
by the Government for military opera- 
tions, and, in view of the consequent 
slow dispatch of vessels and demurrages, 
American line services may not be con- 
tinued to that port until a return of 
normal conditions. There was no water 
supply at Puntarenas as of March 17, 
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as a result of bomb damage to the aque- 
duct. Electric power interruptions have 
occurred several times at San Jose. The 
most recent one was sufficiently serious 
to cause a very stringent power supply 
for 3 days. 

Because of the practical paralization 
of business activity and the virtual dis- 
appearance of customs revenue, the Gov- 
ernment has had to resort to emergency 
financing. By a law promulgated March 
13, Congress authorized the Treasury to 
issue 5,000,000 colones worth of certifi- 
cates which have been given terms of 90, 
180, 270, and 360 days in equal parts. 
These have been made acceptable to the 
banks since, in addition to bearing 4 
percent interest per annum, they may 
be used as a part of the banks’ legal 
cash; that is, exchangeable for currency 
under the circumstances of necessity. 
This measure further broadens the cur- 
rency base. 

Also, on March 13, a law was promul- 
gated which authorized the issuance of 
bonds under the title ‘Political Debt 
1948.” No limit is fixed for the issue 
which will bear not more than 6 percent 
interest. A very significant part of this 
legislation is the fact that a surcharge 
of 2 centimos per kilogram was estab- 
lished on al] imports, commencing April 
1, 1948, for payment of interest and 
amortization of the bond issue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SURCHARGE ON ALL IMPORTS 
ESTABLISHED 


A surcharge of 0.02 colon per kilogram has 
been established on all imports into Costa 
Rica, commencing April 1, 1948, by law No 
1113 of March 13, 1948, according to an air- 
gram of March 17 from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose. The purpose of the 
surcharge is the payment of interest and 
amortization of the Political Debt bond is- 
sue authorized by law No. 1113. No limit has 
been fixed for the issue, which will bear not 
more than 6 percent interest 

Costa Rican specific surcharges on prac- 
tically all imports now amount to 0.04 colon 
per kilogram, plus a charity tax of 2 percent 
of the f. a. s. value of the goods. In addi- 
tion, there are surcharges of 0.05 colon per 
kilogram and 20 percent of the import duty 
on luxury goods (including wines, liquors, 
jewelry, perfumes and toilet waters, silk 
clothing, silk and artificial silk hosiery, and 
furs). Articles of United States origin in- 
cluded in the trade agreement with Costa 
Rica are exempt from these taxes. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


|Dated March 4, 1948] 


Cuban business volume during Febru- 
ary was maintained at the high level 
prevailing for the last few months. While 
immediate demand for goods remained 
strong, a slight tone of caution was no- 
ticeable in forward buying in most trades 
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as a reflection of the recent stock-market 
and price slump in the United States. 
Textile manufacturers reported consid- 
erable activity in urban centers in con- 
trast to a perceptible easing of demand 
in rural areas. Most other industries, 
after seasonal adjustment, reported out- 
put and sales equal to or slightly above 
1947 peaks. Banks state that collections 
continued to be excellent and credit easy. 
Dealers in automotive supplies and tires 
indicated that the gasoline shortage, 
which began in January, did not greatly 
affect their current business, but they 
are somewhat concerned as to the long- 
term future should this shortage continue 
indefinitely. However, consumer re- 
sistance to prices of certain motor ve- 
hicles, which was first manifested late 
in 1947, is reported by some dealers to 
have continued. 

Following the delayed arrival of gaso- 
line imports and the obligatory use of 
some alcohol-gasoline blended motor 
fuel, the supply situation has improved 
although distribution continues defi- 
cient, especially in-the interior of the 
island. To facilitate the importation of 
larger quantities of motor fuel witHout 
the need of altering present local ceiling 
prices, the Government has issued three 
emergency decrees reducing during Feb- 
ruary and March, with United States 
Government approval, consular fees and 
duties on gasoline and gas oil or Diesel 
oil from all countries to rates applicable 
to imports from the United States. The 
Government is also reportedly contem- 
plating the segregation of 45,000,000 gal- 
lons of 1948 molasses, in addition to an 
equal quantity already earmarked, for 
the manufacture of alcohol for motor- 
fuel blending. 

Government revenues for the first 7 
weeks of 1948 were 17'2 percent above the 
record level achieved during the like 
period last year. Customs revenues in 
particular showed a 30 percent increase. 
The rise in Government revenue is not, 
however, an indication of any marked 
improvement in the general business 
situation, but is rather a reflection of the 
increased money supply ‘estimated to be 
about 21 percent above last year), of 
higher import values, and of the gener- 
ally higher price level. 

Sugar production progressed rapidly 
in February, and at the close of the 
month all but two or three of the island’s 
161 mills were grinding. Labor troubles 
and shortages of fuel (mainly for trucks) 
reduced the month’s out-turn somewhat 
below what it otherwise would have been; 
but yields of sugar compared favorably 
with those of last year, and by the close 
of the month perhaps 2,200,000 short tons 
already had been produced or about 
400,000 tons more than had been pro- 
duced at the same time a year ago. 

Present estimates indicate that the 
1948 crop will probably total between 


6,000,000 and 6,200,000 short tons, gj. 
though it could equal last year's recorg. 
breaking crop of 6,450,000 tons if al] cane 
is cut and production continues yp. 
hampered by natural or governmental] 
restrictions. Cuban sugar-market pros. 
pects were greatly improved by the pur. 
chase in February of 1,000,000 short 
tons for relief purposes by the Uniteg 
States, although the announced reduc. 
tion of 300,000 tons in the United States 
consumption quota for 1948 will cut 
Cuban shipments to that leading market. 
There still remains for disposal a sub- 
stantial quantity of sugar, especially 
should the crop reach more than 6,000,- 
000 tons. As a step in solving this sugar- 
marketing problem, the Cuban Govern- 
ment late in February issued a decree 
segregating 370,000 long tons and provid- 
ing that this quantity can be sold to 
other countries when the “spot” price of 
No. 4 World Contract Sugar in New York 
reaches 4.95 cents or more. 

The tobacco market in February was 
depressed. Stocks of leaf were the 
lafgest on record. The outlook was 
somewhat relieved, however, by the 
Tobacco Stabilization Fund's sale of 
5,000,000 pounds of surplus leaf to Eu- 
rope. Tobacco output in 1948 may total 
60,000,000 pounds despite efforts to 
“limit” the sun-grown crop. 

Coffee growers during the month also 
demonstrated some concern over their 
price outlook. In a gesture calculated to 
help domestic prices, they urged the 
Government to reexport about 10,000,000 
pounds of imported coffee now stored in 
the Matanzas free zone or to permit the 
exportation of some washed Cuban 
coffee 

The marketing of beef cattle in Feb- 
ruary continued on a fairly heavy scale 
considering the season; but dry weather 
has been causing pastures to deteriorate, 
ind smaller marketings are to be ex- 
pected for the remainder of the dry 
season. Some duty-free entries of cattle 
and fresh beef from disease-free coun- 
tries are now being provided for, in an 
effort to forestall or reduce a beef short- 
age in the late spring and early summer. 
Dairy output has also held up reasonably 
well thus far during the current dry 
season, but a growing shortage of fresh 
milk is likely to materialize during March 
and April. Duty-free entries of evapo- 
rated milk have been heavy, and will 
lessen the impact of a decline in the 
domestic output of fresh milk 

Newspaper reports in late February 
quoted Cuban official statements that 
Cuba has enough rice for 9 months and 
that importations of substandard rice 
would not be permitted. The rice trade, 
however, insists that, in the absence of 
additional large importations, the coun- 
try will face a serious shortage after 
April 1. Most of the rice sold in the 
Habana market during February was 
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from American Republics other than the 
United States. A number of United 
States millers during the month re- 
portedly canceled contracts for lack of 
export permits to Cuba. 

Flour stocks are lower than at the same 
time last year and much less than the 
minimum required for normal distribu- 
tion, but they probably will last until 
early April without further importations. 
Despite these below-average stocks, the 
noticeable price decline during February 
js reportedly causing Cuban wholesalers 
and bakers to try to dispose of their 
higher-priced flour before proceeding 
with further large purchases. 

The lard scarcity, which developed in 
January, was lessened in recent weeks as 
the United States resumed its exports 
to Cuba. 

Indications of further wage advances 
are becoming more evident as demands 
for pay increases, spurred by high living 
costs, are being made by workers 
throughout the island. While labor agi- 
tation regarding wages and working con- 
ditions caused a series of conflicts in the 
sugar industry during the initial stages 
of the present grinding season, the agita- 
tion has abated considerably as a result 
of negotiations between the mills and the 
unions which have been productive of 
numerous new collective labor agree- 
ments. A labor dispute involving the 
United Railways of Habana, arising from 
union demands for back wages allegedly 
unpaid, has resulted in a slow-down 
movement among the railroad workers 
and may provoke a tieup of rail trans- 
portation between Habana and the inte- 
rior. Following participation by the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers (CTC) 
in the recent Inter-American Labor Con- 
gress held at Lima, Peru, the CTC has 
joined the Inter-American Labor Feder- 
ation and has withdrawn from the Con- 
federation of Latin American Workers 
(CTAL). 

The Cuban National Transport Com- 
mission unexpectedly awarded the newly 
organized “Siboney Compafia Aerea Cu- 
bana” nine routes to points in the United 
States, Central and South America, and 
Europe. Braniff Airways was grantcd a 
6-month extension of the permit author- 
izing it to operate from Houston to Haba- 
na and points beyond, and Companhia 
Cubana de Aviacion received a 60-day ex- 
tension of the permit authorizing it to 
make four trial flights between Habana 
and Madrid. Reports are current that 
an agreement has been reached, though 
not yet actually signed, on a Cuban- 
United Kingdom Bilateral Air-Transport 
Agreement 


ariffs and Trade Controls 
PouLTRy IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES AF- 

FECTED BY FOWL PEST FORBIDDEN 
Presidential Decree No. 622 of February 25, 


1948, published in the Cuban Official Gazette 


April 3. 1948 


of March 10, 1948, prohibits the importation 
into Cuba of fowl from any country affected 
by the disease known as ‘Fowl Pest.” This 
prohibition will remain in force until the 
Ministry of Agriculture officially learns that 
6 months have elapsed since the wiping out 
of the last outbreak of said disease in the 
country from which applications are made 
for the importation of fowl, at which time 
the prohibition may be lifted by a resolu- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture. 


REGISTRATION PROVISIONS OF PHARMACEU- 
TICAL REGULATIONS AMENDED 


The Third Transitory Provision of Presi- 
dential Decree No. 91 of January 14, 1947, 
provided that all pharmaceutical specialties, 
officinal products, biologics, and opotherapics 
must be reregistered with the Board of Health 
within 1 year from January 29, 1947. By 
Cuban Presidential Decree No. 461 of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of March 2, 1948, the period for such 
reregistration has been extended indefinitely. 
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NEW REGULATIONS ON REEXPORTED 
MERCHANDISE 


Egypt's Export Control Office recently laid 
down the following general principles gov- 
erning the reexport of goods which have been 
imported for local consumption: 

1. Gocds desired to be reexported must be 
within the customs premises. The reexpor- 
tation of goods which have been cleared 
through the customs is prohibited 

2. If the goods have already been paid 
for, and if they originated in a hard-cur- 
rency country, a sum equal to double the 
value of the goods must be deposited as a 
guaranty in order to insure the return to 
Egypt of the hard currency involved. 

3. The imported goods should ke covered 
by an import license, otherwise the importer 
must prove that the goods were shipped by 
error, or that they exceed the quantity men- 
tioned in the import license 

The application for reexport should carry 
sufficient evidence that the goods are not 
in conformity with the order placed, that 
they are damaged or are not suitable to the 
country's needs, that they cannot be sold 
on the local market because of similar 
abundant supplies, that a better quality of 
the same type of goods is sold on the market, 
or that they were shipped to Egypt in error. 

An application for reexport of such goods 
must first be submitted to the Customs Ad- 
ministration for study. That Acdministra- 
tion will communicate its opinion to the 
Export Control Office of the Ministry of 
Finance whose decision is final 


French North 
Afric 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS FORMALITY TAX INCREASED ON 
IMPORTS INTO TUNISIA 


Effective December 30, 1947, the customs 
formality tax on goods, with certain excep- 
tions, imported from any origin into Tunisia 
was increased by order of December 30, 1947, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
January 1, 1948, as reported by the American 
Consulate General, Tunis, on February 10 


The assessable rate on imported goods, 
other than on items listed herein, is 20 francs 
(formerly 10 francs) per 1,000 gross kilograms 
or fractions thereof, with a minimum of 10 
percent (formerly 5 percent) ad valorem. 

The customs formality tax remains at 5 
percent ad valorem on goods exported from 
Tunisia and on the following goods imported 
into Tunisia. 


Tariff Item Number Commodity 


35_ - sia Full or skimmed milk. 

35 ter Condensed milk, un- 
sweetened. 

35 quater. Condensed milk, sweet- 
ened. 

35 quing--- ‘ “Farines lactées.” 

36 Cheese. 

37 beaver ascamases Butter. 

39 ‘i .....-.. Nitrogenous fertilizer. 

68 . Wheat, spelt, and mes- 
lin. 

6G... Oats. 

70 . Barley. 

72. Corn. 

er .. Vegetables, dry. 

83 ed . Potatoes. 

90-91____-- Sugar. 

ex 110.-.- Peanut, soybean, and 


sunflower seed oils. 


ex 110 _. Vegetable oils for soap- 
making. 

111 bis Edible vegetable fats. 

128 to 133 . Lumber, common. 

165 Bran. 

166 Oil-cake. 


Mineral waters. 
Building materials. 


174 quater 
181 to 187 bis 


189_ ee ..- Sulfur. 

192_ eee Mineral tar. 

193-193 bis Bitumen and asphalt. 

204 to 211 Iron. 

212 ter to 217 Steel. 

2a... ai Potash and potassium 
carbonate. 

246 to 248 Soda. 

252 Salts of ammonia. 

262 bis Calcium’ carbide. 

270 Nitrates. 

ex 273 Copper sulfate and po- 
tassium sulfate. 

282 bis Fertilizers containing 
phosphate. 

282 sext Oxychloride of copper, 
ete. 

282 sept Anticryptogamic prepa- 
rations with copver as 
base. 

282 oct Anticryptogamic  prod- 
ucts, insecticides, 
fungicides, compound, 
other than with cop- 
per as base 

315 Medicines. 

342 Ceramic tiles and pav- 
ing. 

ex 512 Avricultural tractors 

522 Machinery for agricul- 
ture. 

§25 Machine tools. 

ex 525 b Apparatus not else- 
where specified in- 
tended for agriculture 

ex 527 Tools for agriculture 


designated in the 
special decrees. 


On motion-picture films the customs for- 
mality tax is as follows (in francs, per reel 
and for each importation): On newsreel 
films, 200, 150, 100, 50, depending on whether 
the theater is of the first, second, third, or 
fourth category, respectively; on films o‘ her 
than newsreels, 450, 300, 150, 59, also ac- 
cording to the respective category of the 
theater. The former rates were only one- 
tenth of the new rates. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
26, 1947, for a pervicus increase in the tax.| 








French 
Somaliland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES CONTINUED 


The suspension of import duties on for- 
eign products in French Somaliland, which 
has been in effect since January 1, 1944, was 
continued from January 1, 1948, until fur- 
ther notice, by order of December 30, 1947, 
published in the Journal Officiel of France 
of January 28, 1948. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1945, arid September 28, 1946, for the 
original and previous announcements of the 
suspension. | 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL MaIL SERVICE PERMITTED 


Effective March 25, 1948, the following 
changes will be made in the mail service to 
Germany, according to Postmaster General's 
Order No. 36867 of March 16, 1948, published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
March 18: 

Letters and post cards will be accepted 
unger registration, and return receipts fur- 
nished if desired, upon payment of the fees 
of 20 cents for registration, and 5 cents for 
return receipt if requested at time of mail- 
ing, and 10 cents if requested after mailing 

Other articles in the regular mails, or par- 
cel-post packages, may not be accepted for 
mailing under registration to Germany. 

Mail service to Germany is further ex- 
tended to include unregistered “small pack- 
ets.”” (Detailed information concerning this 
service may be obtained from local post 
offices. ) 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated March 15, 1948) 


There was no improvement in commer- 
cial activity during February. Payments 
were extremely slow, and retail sales con- 
tinue to diminish despite adequate stocks. 
It appears that the latter situation has 
been brought about by the fact that most 
articles have been priced out of reach of 
the average consumer. No improvement 
in the over-all situation is foreseen in 
the near future, as the so-called “dead 
season” will begin with the month of 
April, continuing through September. 

In general it may be said that present 
business conditions in Haiti may be at- 
tributed to two factors: 

1. In consequence of a poor harvest, 
coffee shipments have been disappoint- 
ing, and, according to the closest esti- 
mates obtainable, the total 1947-48 crop 
will be 268,000 bags of 80 kilograms each, 
as against approximately 350,000 bags for 
the preceding season. Of this year’s crop, 
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Fifty Million Dollars for Belgium: Private Banks Join With 
Export-Import Bank 


William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, announces that the Export-Import Bank and seven United commercial banks made 
available to Belgium on March 15 the sum of $50,000,000 through the purchase from the Banque 
Nationale de Belgique of the obligations of the Government of Belgium unconditionally endorsed 
by Banque Nationale de Belgique. The transaction implemented the previously announced agree. 
ment of Export-Import Bank of Washington as expressed in its letter of November 26, 1947 
to Maurice Frére, Governor of the Banque Nationale de Belgique, that the Bank was prepared t 
extend a $50,000,000 credit to Belgium. 

The seven commercial banks which participated with Export-Import Bank in the transaction 
are: Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, National City 
Bank of New York, Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, J. P. Morgan & Co, 


Inc., Philadelphia National Bank, and First National Bank of Chicago. 

The obligations purchased were in the form of negotiable promissory notes which bear interest 
at the rate of 342 percent per annum and mature in equal semiannual installments over a period of 
5 years, beginning September 15, 1948, and ending September 15, 1953. 

Mr. Martin stated that the transaction demonstrated how the private banking system of the 
country was able to join with the Government in foreign lending and exemplified the policy of 
Export-Import Bank to supplement and encourage private capital. 
were determined by negotiations between Belgium and the commercial banks. 
then agreed with the Government of Belgium and Banque Nationale to purchase the entire issye 
of $50,000,000 of obligations or so much thereof as were not purchased by commercial banks. The 
commercial banks purchased $18,000,000 of the $50,000,000, and the Export-Import Bank purchased 
The obligations were purchased by the commercial banks without 
Export-Import Bank has agreed with the other 


the remainder, $32,000,000. 


recourse on or guaranty by Export-Import Bank. 
participant banks that, so long as any of the obligations are outstanding, it will retain at least 30 


percent of the principal amount outstanding. 


The dollars furnished the Banque Nationale de Belgique by virtue of the transaction will be 
utilized by Belgian private importers and the Belgian Government for purchases in the United States, 





The basic terms of the credit 
Export-Import Bank 


—______., 





160,000 bags of best-quality coffee have 
been sold, leaving a balance of 108,000 
bags, of which 20,000 are of very poor 
quality and will be sold locally. Of the 
remaining 88,000 bags it is hoped that 
at least 50,000 will be sold before Octo- 
ber. The carry-over of 38,000 bags will 


be available when next season’s new 
coffee is not in demand. 
2. Drop in banana exports. In addi- 


tion to the usual difficulties in the culti- 
vation of Haitian bananas, this year’s 
crop has suffered unusually from Panama 
disease and Sigatoka. As an example of 
diminishing exports of this fruit, it has 
been pointed out that at Port-de-Paix, 
one of the chief banana ports, during the 
period October 1946 to February 1947, 
498.638 stems were shipped at an f. o. b. 
value of 2,288,898 gourdes, while, from 
October 1947 to February 1948, 254,219 
stems were exported for a total value of 
1,081,200 gourdes. 

A law establishing a State tobacco 
monopoly known as “Régie” was promul- 
gated February 23 which gives the State 
exclusive rights to purchase, prepare, and 
sell all tobacco in any form. Article 2 
of the law establishes a Régie under a 
Board of Directors consisting of the Min- 
isters of Finance, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture, as well as the vice president of 
the Commercial Department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti, and the Director 
General of Contributions. Actual op- 
erations of the Régie will be controlled by 
a director general and a technical direc- 
tor who will be named by the President 
and will hold office for 1 year. 

As of March 23 importers and manu- 
facturers of cigarettes must declare com- 





plete stocks, including native and im- 
ported leaf tobacco, to the Régie. In the 
future, local manufacturers of cigarettes 
will be advised as to the percentage of 
imported tobacco which may be used in 
their preparation. Cigarette and cigar 
importers will import for their own ac- 
count, but after payment of duties will 
sell entire shipment to the Régie at cost 
price plus a percentage of profit to be 
fixed by Presidential order. This amount 
has not yet been specified 

Another law promulgated during Feb- 
ruary provides that all imports of medici- 
nal and pharmaceutical products must 
be tested and approved by a newly estab- 
lished office in the Department of Health 
before they may be offered for sale. 

Because of criticism of the labor law 
promulgated December 17, 1947 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 5, 
1948) a new law covering the same sub- 
ject was passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at the closing of its extraordinary 
session February 23. This law must still 
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be ratified by the Haitian Senate, which 
is in recess until April, and must receive 
final approval by the President. As it 
stands, the new law contains several 
changes and modifications over that now 
in force, but business interests still object 
to many provisions, especially a 6-day 
week, a night pay differential of 50 per- 
cent overtime pay, and a 1'2-hour rest 
period. The labor situation during the 
month, however, was relatively quiet. 
Notice was given during the month 
that all cargo carried by U. S. Atlantic 
and Gulf-Haiti Conference Line ships 
from the United States to Haitian ports 
and vice versa would be subject to a 20 
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percent freight increase effective March 


15. 
It was Officially reported that Haiti’s 


foreign commerce for December 1947 
amounted to 30,464,000 gourdes, made up 
as follows: Imports, 14,400,000; exports, 
16,064,000. Exports consisted mainly of 
coffee, 8,067,894 gourdes; sisal, 3,392,184 
gourdes; bananas, 1,590,193 gourdes; 
cotton, 266,830 gourdes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL ESTABLISHED OVER MEDICINAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


A new Office has been created in the Haitian 
Department of Public Health, the functions 
of which will include the registration, test- 
ing, and approval of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products, specialities, and drugs, 
either prepared locally or imported, before 
they may be offered for sale on the Haitian 
market. Certificates fixing the conditions 
under which medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products may properly be consumed, will be 
issued. The entry or sale of such products 
as might be seriously affected by climatic 
conditions will be prohibited 


ILLUMINATED SIGNS EXEMPTED FROM CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES 


Imports into Haiti of illuminated signs, as 
well as of machine tools and accessories used 
exclusively in the manufacture of such signs, 
are exempted from the payment of customs 
duties, by a law made effective upon publica- 
tion in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, of 
February 16, 1948. This law also established 
lower rates per kilowatt hour on the elec- 
tricity consumed in the operation of these 
signs, With a minimum charge of $1.50 per 
meter per month. 


TouRISTS’ AUTOMOBILES GRANTED LONGER 
PERIOD FREE OF IMpoRT DuTY 

Automobiles and other vehicles imported 
into Haiti by tourists for their personal use, 
and destined for reexport, are granted a stay 
of 90 days (compared with the 1 month pre- 
viously granted) without the payment of an 
import duty, according to a law published in 
the official gazette, Le Moniteur, of March 1, 
1948. For a sojourn of from 90 to 180 days, 
the import duty on such vehicles will be 3 per- 
cent ad valorem, and for a stay of more than 
180 days the regular import duty will be im- 
posed. In addition, automobiles imported 
by tourists will not be required to be mani- 
fested. The sale or transfer of any vehicle 
imported by a tourist is prohibited without 
the payment of customs duties. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated February 26, 1948) 


Economic life, as well as all but the 
Minimum essential business activity, in 
India remained for some days in sub- 
dued quiescence following the Gandhi 
assassination on January 30. It was a 
period of solemn prayer and dedication 
to the departed leader’s teachings, cul- 
minating in the ceremonies held through- 
out India in connection with the immer- 
Sion of his ashes in the holy rivers. 


April 3, 1948 


A recent important utterance by Prime 
Minister Nehru gave indication that the 
policy of the Government of India toward 
industrial development was beginning to 
crystallize. Referring to the All-India 
Congress Economic Program Committee 
report, he again stressed the need for an 
all-out effort to increase production. 
While agreeing in principle with the idea 
of nationalizing industry, the Prime Min- 
ister went on to state that in general the 
policy should be implemented first in re- 
spect to new key industries rather than 
by nationalizing existing industries. The 
latter should be done where absolutely 
necessary and without interfering with 
production. A 5-year period is suggested 
during which the details of the Congress 
Economic Committee outline programs 
are to be filled in by a Planning Com- 
mission. Scope is thus allowed for pri- 
vate enterprise, especially in respect to 
sound existing industries pending devel- 
opments during the next few years. 

The Government of India has decided 
to reexport the 80,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth purchased from Japan, the landed 
cost of which came to more than double 
the controlled ex-mill price of corre- 
sponding Indian cloth. It originally was 
intended to distribute this cloth in India 
to relieve the acute shortage, but be- 
cause of its high cost it has been found 
expedient to reexport it instead of the 
usual quantity of Indian cloth which 
moves regularly to neighboring export 
markets. The cheaper local product is 
being retained for Indian consumption. 

Transport of coal continues to provide 
great difficulty in achieving expansion of 
India’s industrial output. Despite in- 
creased production capacity at the coal 
mines, the transport bottleneck remains 
as an almost insuperable difficulty in 
getting the coal to the consumers. The 
decontrol of food grains according to the 
Minister of Transport has greatly upset 
the movement of wagons, resulting in 
wastage. Relief in the form of addi- 
tional rolling stock is not expected be- 

fore the end of the 1948-49 financial 
year. 

The United Kingdom-India sterling- 
balance agreement has now been ex- 
tended to June 30, 1948. Sterling re- 
leases to Pakistan are covered in a sepa- 
rate agreement with that country. Al- 
though the exact amount which the 
United Kingdom will release to India 
during the first half of 1948 from India’s 
sterling balances has not been disclosed, 
it is known that it substantially exceeds 
£48,000,000 including a working balance 
of £30,000,000. Only £10,000,000 of that 
amount, however, can be converted into 
dollars and other hard currencies. There 
is, of course, no restriction on the use 
by India of its current earnings in hard 
currencies, but it is not anticipated that 
these, even with the £10,000,000 of con- 
vertible sterling, will be sufficient to meet 


India’s needs. India is therefore seeking 
to obtain additional dollars from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to cover its 
dollar deficit. In these circumstances, 
it is not unlikely that restrictions on im- 
ports from the United States will be 
tightened. 

The agricultural situation improved 
during February in northern India, 
where good rains brought satisfactory 
crop prospects for wheat, barley, and 
gram. The Bengal-Assam-Bihar rice 
crop has been harvested, but procurement 
for deficit areas was unsatisfactory. 
Madras Province remains a deficit area 
inasmuch as it had little of its normal 
rainfall, and the season is now over. The 
importation of about 2,500,000 tons of 
food grains is reported to be necessary 
for southern India during 1948. 

The 1948-49 Indian railway budget (for 
fiscal year beginning April 1) was pre- 
sented to the Indian Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 16, and contemplates a net surplus 
of 98,700,000 rupees ($29,610,000) based 
on gross traffic receipts estimated at 1,- 
900,000,000 rupees ($570,000,000). In re- 
viewing current operating conditions, the 
Minister for Railways and Transport 
stated there had been a slight improve- 
ment in recent months, but that it would 
be 3 years before the railways would be 
in a position to accept all the traffic 
offered. 

New Delhi is soon to be included as a 
commercial stop on the round-the-world 
service of one of the two American com- 
panies now flying to India. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ITEMS SUBJECT TO MONETARY LIMITS FROM 
DOLLAR AREAS 


Announcement was made in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 20, 1948, of restric- 
tions imposed by the Government of India 
on imports from hard-currency countries. 
This announcement stated that the list of 
items (in addition to those announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 
1948) to be freely licensed from hard-cur- 
rency countries (including the United 
States) and subject to monetary ceilings, had 
not yet been received but would be pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon 
as available. It has now been received and 
is reproduced herewith. 

It also was stated that the issuance of im- 
port licenses, with minor exceptions, will be 
confined to the items in the two aforemen- 
tioned lists. These exceptions refer to the 
following products which, except for the last 
item, may be imported on a quota basis: 
Cork from Portugal, sheet and plate glass 
from Belgium, writing and printing paper 
from Sweden, cashew nuts from Mozambique, 
clocks and watches from Switzerland, essen- 
tial oils from dollar areas, and _ boards, 
builders’ hardware, and boiiér packing from 
hard-currency countries. 

The list (referred to in the first paragraph 
above), somewhat abbreviated, follows (a 
full description of any item appearing on the 
list may be obtained by writing to the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.): 
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Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof. 
excluding aluminum tea-chest linings and 
tea chests containing aluminum; 

Raw manila hemp (fiber); raw hemp; raw 
sisal fiber; aloe fiber; sisal yarn; 

Aluminum circles, sheets, and other manu- 
factures (excluding aluminum utensils); 
unwrought ingots, blocks, and bars of alumi- 
num; metal-working tools, wood-working 
tools (saws and cutters), and hand tools as 
follows—hacksaw blades, glass cutters, emery- 
wheel dressers, tube expanders, files, rasps, 
and saws; certain precision and measuring 
tools; certain electrical instruments and ac- 
cessories; 

Electrical wires and cables, poles, troughs, 
conduits, and insulators designed as parts of 
a transmission system and the fittings there- 
of; certain electrical instruments, apparatus, 
and appliances; safety lamps and parts 
thereof; 

Sodium acetate; sulfate or alumina (iron 
free); chromium acetate; hydrosulfite of 
soda; rangolite C or Formosul L; sodium ni- 
trate; shirlan paste desizing agents; leveling 
agents; penetrating agents; scouring agents; 
wetting out agents; emulsifying agents; 
mordanting agents; turkey red oil; oil and 
grease removers; textile oiling agents; sol- 
vents for printing discharging agents; anti- 
reduction kier boiling, and softening agents; 
zinc chloride; coal-tar dyes and derivatives; 

Powdered milk containing not less than 
18 percent cream, intended for infant feed- 
ing; milk, condensed or preserved, including 
milk cream; carnauba wax (to manufac- 
turers only); canned fish; milk foods for in- 
fants; canned or bottled provisions; pro- 
visions and oilman’'s stores and groceries; 

Drugs and medicines containing spirit; 
unmanufactured tobacco; mercury amalgams 
and compounds and preparations thereof 
excluding antifouling compounds; certain 
other drugs and medicines; certain chemi- 
cals; 

Cinema films, exposed or unexposed; ro- 
tary type printers’ ink; 

Essential oils, natural or synthetic; cam- 
phor; 

Leather cloth, including artificial leather; 
fountain-pen parts (to manufacturers Only); 
used clothing; firebricks; 

Building and engineering materials, cer- 
tain kinds; lacquered ware; glass shells, tubes 
and rods for the manufacture of electric 
lamps; flashlight bulbs (for manufacturers 
of batteries); gold or gold-plated pen nibs; 
garage tools; sets of mats when imported as 
edvertising material in connection with ex- 
posed films; 

Complete typewriters; component parts of 
radios; motortrucks imported complete; 
chassis for motortrucks; motorcars; certain 
parts and accessories for motorcars; motor- 
busses and chassis; parts of other mechani- 
cally propelled vehicles; 

Photographic negatives and printing pa- 
per, except X-ray film; slides for advertising 
purposes (in connection with exposed films) ; 
photographic instruments, apparatus, and 
appliances, other than cinema; specimens, 
models, and wall diagrams illustrative of 
natural science, also medals and antique 
coins, imported for instructional purposes; 

Brake fluid, chromium sulfate, chromium 
chloride, and other chrome compounds ex- 
cept barium chromates and chromium ace- 
tate; green copperas (ferrous sulfate); sul- 
fur; soda ash, including calcined natural soda 
and manufactured sesquicarbonates, mag- 
nesium chloride; alum; 

Magnesium sulfate or hydrated magnesium 
sulfate, in packages exceeding 28 pounds for 
chemicals in solid form and one Winchester 
quart for chemicals in liquid form; cadmium 
sulfate, cobalt oxide, liquid gold for glass- 
making, selenium, and uranium oxide, in 
packages exceeding 23 pounds for chemicals 
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in solid form and one Winchester quart for 
chemicals in liquid form; potassium bi- 
chromate, sodium bichromate and, certain 
acids in packages exceeding 28 pounds for 
goods in solid form and one Winchester 
quart for foods in liquid form. 

Aluminum powder and paint; paints, 
colors and painters’ materials not packed 
ready for vetail sale; certain wood and 
timber; wood pulp; certain types of white 
printing paper; dairy and poultry farming 
appliances; electro-medical apparatus; air- 
planes and parts; articles and materials used 
in aircraft construction; certain nonelectrical 
instruments, apparatus and _ appliances; 
optical, scientific, philosophical and surgical 
instruments, apparatus and appliances; cel- 
luloid; cellulose acetate sheet and molding 
powders; cresol-formaldehyde molding pow- 
ders; fiberboards, hardboards, insulating 
boards, and plywood 

Gas black, thermatomic black, acetylene 
black, and carbon black; glucose; micarta 
sheets; phenol-formaldehyde molding pow- 
ders; phenol-formaldehyde resinous sheets, 
tubes, rods, and other materials; perspex 
(methyl mathacrylate); synthetic resins in 
the manufacture of which formaldehyde 
phenol, cresol or urea is used; textile print- 
ing dyes; urea-formaldehyde molding pow- 
ders; vulcanized fiber sheets, rods, and tubes; 
fluorspar; casein 


a 
GRANTING OF LICENSES TO IMPORTERS WHO 
PREVIOUSLY OPERATED AT KARACHI AND 
CHITTAGONG 


Importers who formerly imported through 
the ports of Karachi and Chittagong, which 
are now in Pakistan, and who now desire 
to import similar goods through Indian ports, 
should make application to the Chief Con- 
troller of Imports at New Delhi, according 
to an announcement recently made by the 
Government of India Licenses will be 
granted on a quota basis only to such im- 
porters who have completely discontinued 
business through the Pakistan ports. Where 
an importer finds it impossible to produce 
evidence of past business, he may furnish in 
lieu thereof (a) evidence of any previous 
quota licenses granted to him, or (b) a cer- 
tificate from oversea suppliers showing the 
quantity and value of goods supplied to the 
importer during the basic year, or (c) a 
certificate from an exchange bank indicating 
the remittance made through the bank dur- 
ing the basic year on behalf of the impcrter 
for imports of specific goods. Item (c) will 
be accepted only when it is impossible to 
furnish items (a) or (bd) 

Applications received after February 10 
1948, are to be considered for the granting 
of quota licenses to those importers who 
had previously imported into Pakistan ports 
These regulations apply to licenses for all 
articles which are not freely licensed. For 
freely licensed items, applications should be 
submitted to the Deputy Controller of Im- 
ports at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 
1948.) 


Madagascar 
Economic Conditions 


CREATION OF A FINANCE OFFICE To AID 
PRODUCTION 


A Credit Office for Production in Mada- 
gascar was created by order of January 
28, 1948, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar of February 7. 


The work of the Office will consist of 
the formulating of plans for the promo. 
tion of the economy of Madagascar anq 
of devising means to finance these Plans. 
The projected establishment under this 
Office, of services for mining, skilled 
labor, industry, hotels, and fishing, simj. 
lar to the existing Agricultural Cregjt 
Office, has been announced by the Goy. 
ernor General. 

The Office will cooperate closely with 
the long-range program of the Mada. 
gascar Ten-Year Plan which has for its 
object to develop and control Madagas. 
car’s natural resources, equip its indus. 
tries, improve communications, and pro- 
mote the economic and social welfare of 
the people. 

The immediate function of the Office 
will consist of drafting plans for improy- 
ing the various phases of the industrial. 
economic, and financial status of Mada- 
gascar. 

The Office is placed under the direct 
order of the Secretary General and wil] 
be assisted by an advisory council of fi- 
nancial, industrial, and administration 
leaders of Madagascar 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated March 8, 1948) 


Business during the second half of 
February showed little or no improve- 
ment. Prices for most articles continued 
to be high, and there was a general lack 
of buying interest. Inventories are for 
the most part very ample, and many 
merchants are extended to the limit of 
their credit. Textile production was 
Steady at a comparatively high level, ana 
steel and iron plants were occupied to 
capacity except where limited by short- 
age of scrap, fuel, and raw materials. 

The mining industry was active up to 
the close of the month of February. In 
the first week of March a strike of min- 
ing workers was called which, unless 
promptly settled, may involve a large 
part of the industry in a general shut- 
down. This, should it occur, would be 
particularly unfortunate, inasmuch as 
Mexico depends heavily on exports of 
mineral products to maintain its present 
exchange position. A strike, if as ex- 
tended as the one which occurred in 1946, 
which ran approximately 3 months, 
would work almost incredible havoc with 
the country’s economy. Labor is appar- 
ently asking for substantial wage in- 
creases which management does not feel 
to be justified by present conditions. 

Agricultural prospects were favorable 
during February, and the outlook for 
currently growing crops is good. 

In Yucatan a large number of cordage 
mills were closed for lack of orders. This 
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created a surplus of henequen fiber for 
exports, and shipments of this commod- 
ity to New Orleans amounted to 45,382 
pales during January 1948. This was a 
heavy volume of fiber deliveries, and 
American mills are understood to have 
been exercised by the rate at which hene- 
quen was coming into the United States. 
Mexico, however, hopes to sell consider- 
able amounts of sisal to such European 
countries as France, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands. 

Ixtle and other hard fibers in northern 
Mexico were in strong demand in the 
United States, but shipments were held 
to low levels by Government restrictions. 

The foot-and-mouth disease, although 
by no means quiescent, showed no sign 
of extending beyond the buffer zones 
which have been created in northern and 
southern Mexico. In fact, it was pos- 
sible to move the rigid quarantine line 
southward from the earlier northern line 
by almost 50 miles in the east. In the 
Federal District and adjacent areas a 
second wave of the dread malady seems 
to be developing. This is a heavily in- 
fected area in which little or no slaughter 
was carried on. Thus, animals which 
suffered an attack last year are again 
afflicted and represent an economic loss 
to the industry. 

The Mexican-United States Commis- 
sion for the Eradication of the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease recently reported statis- 
tics on cattle indemnities. Up to the end 
of 1947 payments on this account totaled 
some $24,000,000 U. S. currency, corre- 
sponding to 480,580 head, making the 
average indemnity $50 U. S. currency. 

The trade restrictions on imports and 
exports which were published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 10, effective 
the day following, caused a backing up 
of shipments from the United States at 
the Mexican border due to the fact that 
no allowance was made in the decree for 
goods in transit when it became effec- 
tive. In an endeavor to remedy this sit- 
uation, the Ministry of National Economy 
made a statement to the press on Febru- 
ary 25 announcing to importers and com- 
merce in general that merchandise sub- 
ject to the decree which was in transit 
on or before February 20 would be per- 
mitted to enter Mexico without an im- 
port permit from the Mexican Control 
Commission. In order to clear up the 
accumulation of shipments at the bor- 
der, a special representative of the 
Ministry of National Economy was sent 
to Nuevo Laredo. Since his arrival it is 
reported that a degree of relief has been 
accomplished, and the situation is more 
liquid from a transport point of view. 

The enforcement of the decree itself, 
however, is attended by the usual delays 
incident to imposition of trade controls 


of this character wherever they may be 


put into effect. The Mexican Control 
Commission is laboring mightily to keep 
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Warning to Exporters to Costa Rica 


The Government of Costa Rica has informed the American Embassy in San Jose that many com- 
mercial invoices covering United States shipments to Costa Rica show incorrect figures for weight 
and value and are lacking in the details (including an indication of the country of origin) necessary 
to compute import duties and to provide statistical information on Costa Rican imports, according 
to a report from the Embassy dated January 15, 1948. It is extremely important that commercial 
invoices, which serve in lieu of consular invoices for shipments to Costa Rica, be complete and 
correct in every detail, as Costa Rican law provides penalties when an invoice does not comply with 
requirements. The Government of Costa Rica is reluctant to invoke these penalties, but it has 
notified the Embassy that it may be compelled to enforce the law if shippers fail to comply with these 
regulations, 

Costa Rican decree No. 19 of October 8, 1930, which is still in effect, provides that the commercial 
invoice must be made out in Spanish, and must contain the following data, with all weights and 
measures in units of the metric system: (1) Complete name and address of the shipper; (2) place 
and date of shipment; (3) complete name and address of the consignee; (4) port of shipment; 
(5) port of destination; (6) vessel and date of sailing; (7) marks, numbers, quantity, and type of 
packages; (8) contents of each package specified in detail by articles; (9) net weight of each 
article and gross weight of each package; (10) detailed value of each article and amount of total 
expenses up to the port of destination; (11) country of origin of the merchandise; and (12) 
signature of the shipper or his authorized representative. 

There should also be shown, in writing, the number of units of which the shipment consists 
when the following articles are involved: Animals, airplanes, automobiles, trucks, ambulances, 
motorcycles, bicycles, streetcars and railroad cars, locomotives, tractors, electric motors and gen- 
erators, sugar-mill machinery, hydraulic pumps, windmills, boats, electric elevators, boilers, forges, 
iron or wooden tanks, scales, radio apparatus, safes, firearms of all types, moving-picture apparatus, 
sewing machines, calculating machines, typewriters, adding machines, cash registe.s, multigraph 
machines, photographic cameras and apparatus, pianos and pianolas, organs, phonographs, rubber 
tires, furniture (all classes), stoves, filters, sanitary ware, electric irons, refrigerators, agricultural 
fumigators, fire extinguishers, billiard equipment, milk cans, and wheelbarrows. 

The customs authorities in Costa Rica will refuse to permit clearance of the merchandise at the 
port of entry if the commercial invoice does not contain all the data indicated or fails to comply 
with the other requisites. 

If, because of lack of the original commercial invoice, a substitute invoice is presented, it should 
contain the information specified above. In such cases, the importer is obliged to present the 
original invoice within 120 days and, upon failure to do so, not only becomes liable to a fine of 25 
colones but forfeits the privilege of presenting any substitute invoices in the future. 

The same procedure is followed with respect to the presenting of invoices for imports by parcel 
post. 








abreast of the demands by commerce and 
industry for permits, but the machinery 
of reciprocal trade between Mexico and’ 
the United States has undoubtedly been 
slowed up as a consequence of the new 
measures. 

Dollar exchange for buying in the 
United States in those countries which 
demand hard money for the goods has 
continued to be available up to the end 
of February. The balance of trade for 
January was again “adverse” to Mexico 
to the extent of 65,000,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to official preliminary figures. Im- 
ports during the month of January 
amounted to 232,000,000 pesos in value, 
compared with 286,000,000 pesos in 
round figures for December 1947. Value 
of exports totaled 167,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 195,000,000 in December. 
While this is an improvement from the 
point of view of rectifying Mexico’s 
trade balance, a further closing of the 
spread between the value of exports and 
imports should develop if the country is 
to stay on a sound basis of international 
payments. The building up of exports 
would be the most favorable way of cor- 
recting the imbalance, and there are 
many in Mexico who feel that more lib- 
eral measures should be taken by the 
Government to encourage such expan- 
sion of export trade. There is no doubt 
that the country has, or will have in the 
forthcoming months, surpluses of many 


important items such as sugar, cotton, 
hides and skins, lumber, and fibers—these 
in addition to the regular cash export 
items such as coffee, bananas, cocoa, win- 
ter vegetables, garbanzos and, of course, 
the important group of mineral products. 

It was asserted by Mexican authorities 
that the new Immigration Law would in 
the future be interpreted more liberally 
with respect to American students, busi- 
nessmen, and others who visit Mexico 
under a nonimmigrant status. It is un- 
derstood that the comparatively heavy 
visa fees specified in the law will be waived 
by the Mexican Government in such 
cases, which will put matters on a recip- 
rocal basis with United States practice. 
Also of great importance was the deci- 
sion of the Mexican authorities to allow 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
in the United States reciprocally to grant 
visas without previous reference of 
papers and the like to the Ministry of 
Government at Mexico City. This would 
save the American businessman and 
others long and costly delays in connec- 
tion with their visits to Mexico. 

A new agreement for the recruitment 
of Mexican farm labor to work in the 
United States was signed between the 
two countries on February 17, to become 
effective on the 2lst. Contracts for such 
workers will be strictly on a worker-and- 
employer basis, and the Government of 
the United States will not become a party 
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to them; however, its agents will oversee 
compliance with their terms. Under the 
agreement, Mexican workmen will be 
guaranteed minimum wages, pay and 
subsistence for less than 8 hours of work 
per day when prevented by “fuerza 
mayor” from working, and adequate 
housing and medical attention in ac- 
cordance with various State laws. It is 
hoped that under the agreement not less 
than 100,000 farm laborers will be re- 
cruited for the United States during the 
present year. 

The tourist season is in full swing, and 
Mexico City hotels are reported booked 
to capacity, chiefly with American trav- 
elers. A number of group tours have 
brought members of well-known or- 
ganizations to the city, such as the 175 
Shriners who came in on February 23. 

Lecheria Nacional, S. A., which rehy- 
drates powdered milk imported from the 
United States, has been granted exemp- 
tion of payment of taxes by a decree of 
the Ministry of Finance published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 2, 1948. 

The Mexican Light & Power Co. is 
building a new power-generating system 
that will reportedly add 40,000 horse- 
power to the present capacity of the com- 
pany. The new plant will be installed at 
a point below Necaxa, in the State of 
Puebla, and will find its market for cur- 
rent principally in the Federal District 
and surrounding States. 

The wholesale price index (1929=100) 
stood at 304.3 for February 1948. For the 
preceding month the general index was 
302.4, while February 1947 was 310.0. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARCEL-POst SHIPMENTS Now SUBJECT TO 
LICENSE 


An individual import license is now re- 
quired for the importation of all goods 
shipped to Palestine by parcel post, including 
packages valued under 1 Palestinian pound 
(P£1—$4.03). The Imports Open General 
License, 1947 (amendment No. 2), published 
in the Palestine Gazette, December 4, 1947, 
deletes the section of the principal license 
(Imports Open General License, 1945) which 
authorized the importation of goods con- 
tained in postal packets, the value of which 
in any one consignment does not exceed 1 
pound. 

Individual licenses are granted by the Di- 
rector of Customs and Excise or by any com- 
petent authority. 


Panama 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated February 16, 1948) 


Business recession was accentuated by 
the rejection of the Defense Sites Agree- 
ment with the United States by the Na- 
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tional Assembly in December 1947. 
Another adverse factor was the reluc- 
tance to invest in larger stocks when 
prices had reached their highest level in 
the postwar era. Collections were re- 
ported slow, and there were many re- 
quests for extensions of bank loans. 

The local Chamber of Commerce pro- 
posed a six-point program in an attempt 
to relieve the economic situation: (1) 
Revision of import tariffs on commodi- 
ties which cannot be produced profitably 
locally. (2) Stimulation of better rela- 
tions to bring Canal Zone trade into the 
Republic of Panama. (3) Creation of an 
autonomous Tourist Board which would 
include Canal Zone administration repre- 
sentatives. (4) Cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment to call a conference with bank- 
ers to increase credits. (5) Good rela- 
tions with the United States through the 
United States Embassy in Panama. (6) 
Construction of a new Chamber of Com- 
merce building on a site donated by the 
Government. 

In a further attempt to overcome the 
business recession the managers of local 
banks were reported to be meeting with 
representatives of Government and busi- 
ness to discuss improvements in their 
credit policies. 

Imports during 1947 in Panama City 
were valued at $51,761,126, and the total 
duties collected on these imports were 
$9,312,784. It was believed that imports 
for the entire country would exceed $70,- 
000,000 as compared with $56,000,000 for 
1946. While imports, exports, and con- 
struction by individuals increased in 1947, 
there was a decrease in the income and 
other receipts of the National Govern- 
ment. Individual bank deposits declined 
while bank loans to individuals increased 
in the latter year. 

Increased imports at a time when the 
country was experiencing a critical fiscal 
situation were attributed to greater 
transport facilities, the manufacture of 
more goods which were not being pro- 
duced during the war period, the large 
number of orders placed during 1946, 
and the increase in population. 

The sum of $540,000 for loans to small 
farmers by the Banco Agro-Pecuario e 
Industrial was approved on January 16, 
1948. Rice production in the Atlantic- 
coast areas declined. A loan of $50,000, 
which was intended for the purchase of 
rice in the hull in Panama and Colon, 
was not used because the supply was 
surprisingly low. Because of lack of 
transportation, rice producers of the 
coast area did not plant large crops, and 
much of the small harvests which were 
obtained was being retained as reserves 
for family subsistence. 

Panama’s first cement factory, which 
is located near Chilibre, off the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway, was inaugurated offi- 
cially on January 31. The Cemento 
Panama, S. A., is capitalized at $2,350,000. 


Officials of the firm said that production 
would be limited at first to local needs, 
Panama’s present cement requirements 
average 175 tons daily. 

A United States engineer was awarded 
a 20-year contract for developing Pana. 
ma’s lumber industry. Under the terms 
the contractor must, within 18 months, 
have $1,500,000 invested and be produc. 
ing 5,000,000 board feet of lumber a year 
Within 3 years, minimum production 
must be 8,000,000 board feet and invest. 
ment $3,000,000. 

The National Government's budget of 
expenses for 1948 may be as much as 
$34,600,000 plus an additional anticipated 
expenditure for such works as the na- 
tional airport at Tocumen which wil] 
bring the total to $41,000,000. Revenue 
of the Government for 1948 will be about 
$33,000,000. The Comptroller Genera] 
declared that it would be necessary to re- 
strict as much as possible the expenses 
of the various ministries in order to 
avoid a fiscal collapse. 

Although gross lottery receipts of the 
Panama National Lottery for 1947 were 
$6,200,000 as compared with $6,600,000 
for 1946, or a decrease of $400,000, lottery 
officials said that sales during the first 
2 months of January had improved 
noticeably and that prospects for better 
business during 1948 were good. 

The 1948 tourist season in Panama 
was opened with the arrival in Cristobal 
on January 4, 1948, of the luxury cruise 
ship Stella Polaris with about 200 pas- 
sengers. On January 18, 1948, the White 
Star Cunard Line ship Mauretania 
brought 768 passengers, the largest num- 
ber of American tourists to arrive in 
Panama since April 1941. 

On January 14, 1948, it was announced 
that Panama's Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce would undertake an ex- 
tensive tourist program including instal- 
lations and improvements of facilities 
and accommodations for tourists on 
Taboga Island, San Blas Islands, and in 
the Darien Province. 

The first 12 houses of the 48-unit hous- 
ing project for employees of The Panama 
American newspaper were opened for 
occupancy on January 11, 1948, in Pan- 
ama City. The 2-, 3-, and 4-bedroom 
houses with latest modern facilities cost 
from $4,000 to $5,500 each. The housing 
program was sponsored by The Panama 
American and financed jointly with the 
Social Security Administration. 


“ 

Peru 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated March 9, 1948) 


Exclusive of funds paid to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings of the Central 
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Reserve Bank of Peru dropped from 91,- 
300,000 soles ($14,000,000) on December 
31, 1947, to 82,400,000 soles ($12,700,000) 
on January 31, 1948, the decline being 
recorded chiefly in foreign-exchange 
holdings, which decreased from $12,200,- 
000 to $10,900,000. 

Statistics show a total of $131,500,000 
of foreign-exchange purchase permits 
granted during 1947 as against $163,700,- 
000 in 1946. Including Government im- 
ports, 85 percent of the 1947 authori- 
gations were for current merchandise 
imports, compared with 79 percent in 
1946. Among classifications of permits 
showing decreases were dividends and 
interest payable abroad, freight and 
shipping charges, and foreign-travel ex- 
penses. 

Because of seasonal decline in exports 
during January, dollars became more 
scarce in the official market. Total bank 
acquisitions during that month aggre- 
gated only $9,900,000 as against $14,- 
200.000 in December, and sales declined 
correspondingly to $8,300,000, compared 
with $14,700,000 in the preceding month. 
However, the drastic curtailment of ex- 
change purchase permits was relaxed 
slightly by the Superintendency of For- 
eign Trade, and total January purchase 
authorizations amounted to $10,400,000 
as against $9,200,000 in December. The 
January figure includes upward of $9,- 
000.000 for current merchandise imports 
in comparison with $7,800,000 in Decem- 
ber. 

Preliminary official statistics indicate 
a total value of all import license applica- 
tions for the year 1947 of 1,874,000,000 
soles, compared with 1,422,000,000 soles 
in 1946. Approved licenses requiring 
official exchange were valued at 683,000, - 
000 soles, or 37 percent of total applica- 
tions, as against approvals of 841,000,000 
soles, or 59 percent, in 1946. This is 
indicative of the restrictive policy regard- 
ing official exchange followed in 1947. 

On the other hand, authorized import 
licenses requiring unofficial exchange in 
1947 totaled 260,000,000 soles, or 14 per- 
cent, in comparison with 73,000,000 or 
5 percent of total applicatiOns in 1946 
About 96 percent of these licenses in 1947 
were granted prior to July 1, 1947, after 
which date many imports without license 
were permitted for a period of about 2 
months. Since September 23, 1947, the 
issuance of licenses for new imports with 
unofficial exchange has been suspended. 

The development of a flourishing il- 
legal exchange market coupled with 
greatly reduced offerings of dollars in the 
free market (less than $600,000 in Janu- 
ary) at the arbitrary ceiling rate of 10 
soles per dollar prompted the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the measure, effective 
February 17. Transactions in the free 
market were resumed at rates ranging 
between 14 and 15 soles per dollar. At 
the end of February demand was heavy, 
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and rates had advanced to approximately 
16 soles per dollar. 

November 1947 imports totaled 36,266 
metric tons, valued at 80,519,318 soles, 
compared with 31,728 metric tons, valued 
at 57,264,132 soles, received in November 
1946. Exports in November 1947 amount- 
ed to 115,344 metric tons, valued at 
81,537,698 soles compared with 141,163 
metric tons, valued at 84,244,495 soles, 
shipped in November 1946. 

Entries for the first 11 months of 1947 
aggregated 529,918 metric tons, valued 
at 986,727,022 soles, compared with 490,- 
033 metric tons, valued at 700,441,099 
soles, in the same period of 1946. Exports 
through November 1947 were 1,448,818 
metric tons, valued at 908,113,629 soles, 
compared with 1,584,817 metric tons, val- 
ued at 893,776,965 soles, in the first 11 
months of 1946. 

Practically all export sugar from Peru’s 
crop for the 1948 calendar year is com- 
mitted in sale contracts reported to date. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation in 
February arranged to purchase 33,000 
long tons—as much as could be offered 
still for shipment this year. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchase is 
destined for Army use in occupied areas. 
Although recent prices have been close 
to $4 per 100 pounds, some contracts were 
carried over from 1947 at higher prices, 
and the average for export shipments in 
1948 will exceed slightly the recent price 
level. 

With all the 1947 cotton sold, and the 
new crop not yet ready for harvest, the 
cotton market is inactive, but nominal 
price quotations are being raised gradu- 
ally in expectation of a strong market 
this year. 

According to preliminary data, Peru- 
vian imports of wheat in 1947 totaled 
134,489 metric tons—Argentina furnish- 
ing 98,105 tons, the United States 27,443 
tons, and Canada 8,941 tons. Imports of 
wheat flour were 4,095 tons, all from the 
United States. The Government hopes 
to import a larger quantity of wheat in 
1948, estimating its requirements at 180,- 
000 tons. 

Advance figures show that Peruvian 
crude-oil production in 1947 amounted 
to 12,763,807 barrels, a 2.5 percent in- 
crease over the 1946 figure of 12,455,991 
barrels—thus arresting at least tempo- 
rarily, the downward trend of production 
during recent years. The small increase 
resulted from a greater number of well 
completions in established fields. Natu- 
ral-gasoline production in 1947 was 
1,007,438 barrels, compared with the 1946 
figure of 1,041,536 barrels. 

No public developments occurred with 
respect to the Sechura Desert Contract 
or pending petroleum legislation, but 
there was a continuance of active discus- 
sion by Government officials in search of 
a solution of the present paralyzation in 
oil exploration. 


European competition in office ma- 
chines has stiffened since the end of the 
war. According to trade estimates, the 
United States’ share of the market has 
dropped from 90 to about 65 percent, the 
principal competing countries being 
Sweden and Switzerland. Office ma- 
chines are in short supply, and all makes 
sell readily. Some European equipment 
was imported with costly open-market 
exchange during the period when such 
imports were permitted. European mer- 
chandise thus has been higher-priced 
than that from the United States and 
sells chiefly because of the scarcity of 
equipment. 

Normal seasonal catches of fish are re- 
ported for February. Canneries, how- 
ever, are experiencing difficulties in ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of cans to meet 
their needs. Figures recently obtained 
show that the fish-canning industry’s 
requirement for cans has risen since 1944 
from less than 100,000 to over 400,000 
cases yearly. 

The possibilities of exporting frozen 
bonito and tuna again has been revived 
by the arrival of representatives of new 
firms interested in this trade. Opposi- 
tion to the issuance of permits to export 
frozen fish, with the exception of sword- 
fish, has been expressed by a trade 
organization made up principally of 
representatives of fish canneries. An 
exploratory voyage is now being made by 
a refrigerator vessel fishing for sword- 
fish to be frozen for export to the United 
States market. , 

There were no major labor problems 
during February. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


MERGER OF RUMANIAN BANKS 


The merger of some of Rumania’s leading 
banks into a new, single bank, as of February 
1948, has been announced. The new bank 
is made up of the former Rumanian Com- 
mercial Bank, the Rumanian Bank Corpora- 
tion, the Sovrom Bank, the Agricultural Bank, 
and the General Deposit Bank of Brasov. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF SECOND-HAND MILITARY 
OVERCOATS By LICENSE 


Second-hand military overcoats may be im- 
ported under license, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa announced on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948. Importation of surplus war 
stores clothing had been suspended effective 
June 1, 1947 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 4, 1947). Applications for import 
permits for second-hand military overcoats 
should be accompanied by a copy of the 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


PLANS FOR AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


From a 300-foot assembly line in Bom- 
bay, India, automobiles reportedly are 
being assembled, with parts imported 
from the United States, at the rate of 20 
cars a day. 

The initial plan is to have certain parts 
manufactured in India and then tested 
by United States engineers in India, after 
which they will be sent to Detroit, Mich- 
igan, for final approval. Upon receipt 
of this final approval, the manufacture 
of such parts in India will proceed. 

By gradually increasing the number of 
parts approved and produced in India, 
it is hoped that the entire automobile 
will be manufactured there within 10 
years. Mass-production methods will be 
employed. 


MANUFACTURE OF TROLLEY BUSSES, U. K. 


After an 8-year wait, 60 trolley busses, 
manufactured in Kingston, England, are 
expected to be delivered soon to the 
Municipality of Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. These six-wheel, double- 
decker busses are 8 feet wide and have 
seats for 70 passengers. 


TRAILER MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


A 16-wheel pneumatic trailer, with 
gross weight of about 75 long tons and a 
load capacity of 50 long tons, is reported 
to be under construction by a Liverpool 
(England) firm. This trailer reportedly 
can be towed in either direction, and by 
means of a “fifth wheel’? can be moved 
sideways. Over-all measurements of the 
two eight-wheel carriages are 49 feet 3 
inches by 9 feet. The 16 tires are 14 
inches by 20 inches. An automatic gaso- 
line-driven air compressor operates the 
compressed-air brakes. 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhied Products 


Cacao 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA 


Jamaica’s production of cacac for ex- 
port in the 1947-48 crop year is estimated 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
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dustries at 19,500 bags of 200 pounds net, 
or 1,741 long tons. About 7,500 bags from 
the fall harvest had already been ex- 
ported by February 3, 1948, and the re- 
mainder is scheduled for shipment after 
April 1948. 

The preceding crop extended from May 
1946 through September 1947—a total of 
17 months—in order to conform in the 
future to the international cacao crop 
year. During that period exports totaled 
2,360 tons or 26,432 bags. 

There is no commercial chocolate in- 
dustry in Jamaica, although many cocoa 
beans are ground for household use. Do- 
mestic consumption is estimated at less 
than 5 percent of the export figures. Be- 
cause of restrictions on dollar expendi- 
tures, sweetened cacao products for the 
local market are imported 
United Kingdom. 

Jamaican cacao production is subject 
to allocation by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council in London. Under 
the interim allocation of September 1947, 
7,000 bags had been shipped to Canada 
and 500 bags to the New York market by 
January 31. It is expected that the re- 
mainder of the crop will be allocated to 
the Canadian market 

Total 1947 cacao exports were 4,066 881 
pounds. 


from the 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, NIGERIA 


Cacao production in Nigeria in the 
1947-48 season is unofficially estimated at 
between 70,000 and 90,000 tons. In the 
year ended September 30, 1947, produc- 
tion totaled 110,000 according to 
official figures. The carry-over is negli- 
gible, officially estimated at a few hun- 
dred tons. 

Exports of cacao in the 1946-47 crop 
year (October 1946 to September 1947) 


tons 


amounted to 117,422 tons, with the 
United Kingdom taking the largest 
amount, 49,438 tons, and the United 


States 48,650 tons, and smaller quanti- 
ties going to other countries. Shipments 
in October 1947 totaled 1,099 tons, of 
which 1,079 tons went to the United 
Kingdom. There were no shipments in 
November 1947. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT AND RYE PRODUCTION, FORTUGAL 


Official estimates of wheat production 
in Portugal in 1947 are placed at 330,000 
metric tons, as compared with the 1946 
estimate of 506,000 tons. Correspond- 


ing estimates in 1945 were 314,641 tons. 
and in 1944, 368,093 tons. 

Stocks of wheat on hand as of De. 
cember 1, 1947, were estimated at 85,900 
tons, of which 65,000 tons had been ear- 
marked for the Provinces to meet con- 
sumption demands until the next wheat 
crop year, which begins August 1, 1948 
The remainder of 18,000 tons has been 
earmarked for consumption in the 
Lisbon-Oporto areas. 

According to official sources, it is estj- 
mated that Portugal will have to import 
225,000 metric tons of wheat 
January 1, 1948, and August 1 
beginning of 

Last 
production at 


between 
1948, the 
the next crop year. 
1947, place 
140,000 tons or about the 
same as in 1946, as compared with 122. 
066 tons in 1945, 129,850 tons in 1944. 
and an average of 103,073 tons for the 
10-year period 1935-44 

Production of rye during the past few 
years has been well above the average, 
and the 1947 crop is sufficient to take 
care of local needs 


estimates of rye for 


VWeat and Products 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT INDUSTRIES 


PARAGUAY 


The civil war during 1947 resulted ina 
marked set-back in the Paraguayan live- 
stock industry, with reported requisition- 
ing of 60,000 animals, reduction in num- 
ber of slaughters, curtailed meat-packing 
activities, and black-market operations 
The number of cattle slaughtered ap- 
proximated 560,000, out of a total official 
cattle population of 3,400,000 head. Less 
than 45,000 cattle were allotted to Para- 
guay’s three meat-packing companies in 
1947, as compared 207,000 
165,000 head in 1946 


with 
1945 and 


and 
respec- 


tively teluctance to market cattle, re- 
ported unauthorized border sales trans- 
actions, and general unrest among cattle 


owners continues, as 
political conditions 
proposes the 


a result of unsettled 

The Government 
allocation of only 30,000 
cattle for the meat packers during 1948. 

All of the meat products and beef ex- 
tract produced by the three meat-pack- 
ing plants in Paraguay is exported. 
Heretofore, Great Britain has been the 
principal market However, because of 
increasing shortages of dollar exchange, 
there is a growing desire on the part of 
the three companies to sell in the United 
States, particularly in sufficient quanti- 
ties to insure exchange for a continued 
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supply of tin plate, caustic soda, and cer- 
tain other commodities required in their 
operations. 

The meat-packing plants operate on a 
comparatively efficient basis. Each plant 
js self-sufficient with its own can-making 
machines, refrigeration, repair shops, 
and foundries. Sanitary methods are 
excellent. Corned beef, beef extract, and 
tongue are the mainstays of the pre- 
served-meat products. Bones are ground 
into meal, and the hides are salted and 
dried for export. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


In 1947 the sugar crop in British East 
Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
Zanzibar) was one of the largest in years. 
Sugar production of 74,048 long tons rep- 
resented a 25 percent increase over the 
58.716 tons produced in 1946. Produc- 
tion in 1948 should be even better, pro- 
vided adequate labor and_ favorable 
weather conditions continue. Some early 
season estimates for 1948 have been as 
high as 80,000 long tons. 

The British East African sugar situa- 
tion as of January 1, 1948, was sum- 
marized as follows: Stocks on hand as of 
January 1, 1947, 4,002 long tons, plus 
production in the calendar year 1947, of 
74,048 tons—a total of 78,050 tons. Con- 
sumption of 55,026 tons plus exports of 
14.893 tons equal 69,919 tons, the total 
requirements. Total production of 78,050 
tons, minus total requirements of 69,919 
tons, leaves 8,131 tons, the stock on hand 
as of January 1, 1948. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
FINLAND 


Finland customarily has imported 
more than 80 percent of its sugar require- 
ments, satisfying the remainder of its 
needs from domestically produced beet 
sugar. For the most part, sugar has 
been imported in the refined state, to be 
used directly or combined with domestic 
sugar in the manufacture of sugar lumps 
and cones. Recently, sugar has been im- 
ported also in the crude state, to be re- 
fined in a Finnish plant. 

Finland’s production, imports, and 
consumption of sugar were cut dras- 
tically during the war, reaching the low- 
est point in 1945. However, in 1947 
domestic production of beet sugar ad- 
vanced to 60 percent of prewar produc- 
tion (1938: 15,267 metric tons). Sugar 
imports in 1947 rose to almost 50 per- 
cent of the prewar figure (1938: 114,461 
metric tons). Consumption, which 
reached the record high of 120,000 tons 
in 1938. dropped to a low level during 
the war years, and rose to 45,000 tons in 
1947. The Ministry of Supply has placed 
the 1948 total sugar consumption re- 
quirements for Finland at 60,000 tons. 
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The pattern of Finland’s sugar import 
also has been altered sharply. Imports 
during the thirties consisted largely of 
cane sugar from Great Britain and beet 
sugar from Central Europe. Postwar 
imports consist mostly of cane sugar 
from the United States plus beet sugar 
from Denmark. 

Future imports of sugar into Finland 
will be influenced chiefly by the commer- 
cial policy of the Finnish Government. 
All purchases of sugar from abroad are 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Supply and will be determined in the 
light of Finland’s foreign-exchange po- 
sition as well as cost factors. 


IRANIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of refined sugar in Iran in 
1947-48 is officially estimated at 43,500 
metric tons. Up to December 22, 1947, 
approximately 28,000 tons had been re- 
fined, and refining operations were to 
continue for an additional 6 weeks. 

The 1947-48 sugar production is the 
highest on record, being 33 percent above 
that of the preceding year and 22 percent 
greater than the 35,730 tons produced in 
1940-41. 

About 65 percent of the sugar produced 
in the 1947-48 season will be white granu- 
lated and 35 percent refined loaf sugar. 
The loaf sugar is the highest quality 
sugar produced in Iran. Granulated 
sugar, as produced in Iranian sugar fac- 
tories, has an extraction rate of about 
97 percent refined loaf sugar. 

The Ministry of Finance reports, how- 
ever, that 55,000 metric tons were im- 
ported by the Government in 1947. This 
figure does not include Russian sugar the 
total of which is estimated at 10,000 tons, 
making total imports for the year of 
65,000 metric tons. 

The total supply of refined sugar for 
the 12-month period August 23, 1946, to 
August 22, 1947, is estimated at 116,700 
metric tons. This supply was composed 
of 20,000 tons carry-over on August 23, 
1946: 32,700 tons production, and 64,000 
tons imports. On the basis of this supply 
and 90,000 tons consumption, stocks as of 
August 23, 1947, were about 26,700 metric 
tons. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan sugar mills produced 
15.511 metric tons of sugar of all classes 
from 201,223 metric tons of cane of the 
1947 harvest. This represents an aver- 
age yield of 7.5 percent by weight of 
cane crushed, close to the normal 8 
percent. 

The 1947 production is 15 percent less 
than the anticipated 18,000 metric tons 
but will be sufficient to cover domestic 
requirements and provide a small sur- 
plus. 

Approximately 12,929 metric tons of 
sugar was sold in Paraguay during 1947. 
Domestic consumption was at the rate 


of about 1,100 tons per month. With 
stocks of 10,600 metric tons on January 
1, 1947, and a production of more than 
15,511 tons from the 1947 milling, the 
rate of consumption was no strain on 
the available supply. 

Liberal quantities of sugar on hand 
made it possible for the Government to 
authorize the exportation of 2,000 tons 
to Uruguay. 

There were no imports of sugar into 
Paraguay during 1947. Sugar from the 
1946 and 1947 crushings easily satisfied 
the demand, and the year ended with 
11,183 metric tons of sugar in the ware- 
houses of the Paraguayan Joint Com- 
mittee for the Sale and Distribution of 
Sugar. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN TURKEY 


The final figure for 1947 sugar produc- 
tion in Turkey, is 96,636 metric tons, an 
all-time record, according to officials of 
Turkish sugar factories. The previous 
high was in 1946, when 96,000 metric 
tons were produced. 

The 1947 consumption of sugar, based 
on sales, was 146,500 metric tons, some- 
what higher than estimated last Novem- 
ber, and 72 percent above 1946 con- 
sumption. Increased consumption is 
attributed to a gradual decrease in price 
from 5 lire to 1 lira per kilogram. (One 
Turkish lira=$0.357 United States cur- 
rency.) The 1948 consumption is ex- 
pected to approximate 145,000 metric 
tons. 

As of January 1, 1948, the stock on 
hand at the sugar factories totaled 73,200 
metric tons, and it is being sold at the 
rate of 14,000 metric tons per month. 
At this rate, the stock will be depleted by 
June, and it is now estimated by sugar- 
factory officials that 35,000 metric tons 
must be purchased to augment supplies 
and carry through until the 1948 produc- 
tion becomes available in September. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


The 1947 sugar-beet crop in the United 
Kingdom was the poorest in recent 
years. Planting in many places was pre- 
vented by heavy floods in the spring of 
1947. Many plantings were made too 
late, or on land that was too wet for 
proper cultivation. The area harvested 
totaled 373,000 acres with a total produc- 
tion of 2,886,000 long tons of beets. The 
sugar-beet manufacturing season was 
completed about the middle of January 
1948 and the final production figure for 
the 1947-48 season is 427,000 long-tons 
basis refined sugar, as compared with 
557,000 tons in the 1946-47 season, and 
504,000 tons in the 1945-46 season. 

The Government’s Agricultura] Ex- 
pansion Program calls for maintenance 
of beet-sugar production at 31 percent 
above prewar, and provides increased 
prices as an incentive to reaching this 
goal. 
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The domestic sugar ration and alloca- 
tions to manufacturers have been cur- 
tailed, to reduce dollar expenditures. 
Sugar imports during 1947 were large, 
and a substantial stocks position has 
been established. Total arrivals for the 
year amounted to 1,876,561 long tons— 
400,000 tons more than in 1946 and well 
above the total for any year since 1939. 
More than 60 percent of the imports 
came from Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic and the British West Indies 
were the next largest contributors. 

Prospective imports in 1948 are much 
smaller, although maximum quantities 
will be taken from the colonies and soft- 
currency countries. An active export 
trade in refined sugar has developed dur- 
ing the past several months. 

As one of the components of the cost- 
of-living index, the price of sugar for 
household use is kept low. The price re- 
cently was raised from 3 pence to 5 pence 
a pound, but at the current level in- 
volves a subsidy of about 2 pence a 
pound. Prices to industrial users are 
more nearly in line with the true cost of 
sugar. 

Trade in sugar continues to operate 
under the wartime system of Govern- 
ment controls. All purchasing of over- 
sea supplies is done directly by the Min- 
istry of Food. Refining and distribution 
are carried on through private channels 
under rigid control. 


Vegetables and Products 


FRESH- VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS TO THE U. S. 
FROM MEXxIco 

Exports of fresh vegetables grown on 
the west coast of Mexico and shipped to 
the United States, from the beginning of 
the current season through February 15, 
1948, amounted to 2,506 carloads. Of 
these shipments, 1,858 carloads were to- 
matoes; 481, green peppers; 93, green 
peas; and 74 carloads consisted of mixed 
vegetables. Exports in the corresponding 
period of the preceding season (‘to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1947) amounted to 4,086 car- 
loads (3,158, tomatoes; 570, green pep- 
pers; 289, green peas; and 69, mixed 
vegetables). 

Prevailing cold weather has continued 
to affect shipments of tomatoes and 
vegetables from the west coast of Mex- 
ico. Vegetable brokers on the border 
seem to agree that the total number of 
carloads at the end of the season will be 
much smaller than in the preceding sea- 
son 


General Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF REFRIGERATORS 
INCREASED 
Imports of household electric refrig- 
erators into Cuba during 1947 totaled 
14,037 units, compared with 5,129 units 
during 1946, and 978 during 1945. A total 
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of 7,325 units were imported in 1941, but 
during the war years only a fraction of 
Cuba’s requirements could be met. By 
the end of January 1948, the backlog of 
demand had been satisfied. For the first 
time in more than 4 years, new household 
refrigerators will be offered on a time- 
payment basis. With this stimulation 
the trade estimates that the 1947 level of 
imports will be sustained. 


PRODUCTION DATA, GREECE 


Production of aluminum kitchenware 
in Patras, Greece, is about 72 percent of 
the prewar volume; and of copperware, 
about 12 percent of prewar output. 

The production of brick and tile is esti- 
mated at 50 percent of prewar output and 
is expected to increase with general re- 
construction. 

Manufacturers of currant boxes are in- 
active. Ready-made boxes and box- 
boards are imported from the Scandina- 
vian countries. Before the war, five cur- 
rant-box factories were equipped with 
special heavy equipment. 
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CEMENT MANUFACTURE, LEBANON 


Lebanon’s only cement factory con- 
stitutes one of the key industries of the 
country. It is located at ChekkKa, just 
south of Tripoli. In 1947 production 
amounted to 167,116 metric tons, valued 
at 10,059,906 Lebanese pounds (8.83 
pounds to £1 sterling, or $0.46 in United 
States currency), as compared with the 
1946 output of 160,907 tons, valued at 
10,449,947 Lebanese pounds. Present 
capacity is 180,000 tons, but a third fur- 
nace which is expected to be completed 
in August 1948 will raise this figure to 
300,000 tons. The two furnaces now in 
operation were constructed in 1931 and 
1935. The company has 800 employees. 

The cement is marketed as “artificial 
portland cement’ in domestically made 
paper bags of 50-kilogram capacity; 85 
percent of production is consumed in 
Lebanon and 15 percent in Syria. The 
price per ton is 72.50 Lebanese pounds 
delievered on the truck. 

Cement usually is not imported, but 
shortage of water in August 1947 caused 
a decrease in electric power so that 
cement output declined considerably. 
Cement rationing was enforced for more 
than a month and the open-market price 
rose to 140 Lebanese pounds per ton until 
domestic production could be supple- 
mented by imports from Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia. Normally 
the tariff of 11 percent on cement is 
sufficient to prevent importation. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


Production of matches in Lebanon to- 
taled 850 cases of 5,000 boxes each, valued 
at 149,000 Lebanese pounds, compared 
with 6,000 cases valued at 1,050,000 
pounds in 1946. The drop in production 
was caused by the temporary suspension 


of manufacture by the two largest com. 
panies in order to dispose of accumulateg 
stocks. Work reportedly was resumed in 
December, and it is estimated by the jn. 
dustry that 1948 output will reach 3,000 
cases. Capacity is 12,000 cases per year 
Three stock companies make “Swedish 
Safety Matches,” and one private firm 
produces wax matches. The industry 
employs 200 workers. The machines 
range in age from 12 to 15 years. 

About 25 percent of the match output 
is sold in Syria and the remainder jp 
Lebanon. Safety matches are packed 49 
to the box, and wax matches 60 to the 
box; boxes retail at 5 piasters (1 piaster 
$0.0046 United States currency) each 
for the safety type and 10 piasters each 
for the wax matches. Raw materials. 
with the exception of wood, are imported. 


MANUFACTURE OF CONTAINERS, MEXICO 


A new closure and container plant be- 
gan production in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
in December 1947. Production has been 
confined to crown caps, but by the middle 
of 1948 production probably will be 
started on screw-type caps for medi- 
cine bottles, 5-gallon cans for lard and 
edible oils, and various other tin con- 
tainers for perishable foods. The prin- 
cipal market for these products will be 
the west coast of Mexico, although sales 
outlets will be sought throughout the en- 
tire country. 

Officials of the company estimate that 
approximately 600 metric tons of tin 
plate will be required each year for the 
production of the food containers and 
1,000 tons of “black tin plate” for bottle 
caps. The company expects to obtain all 
its tin plate in the United States 

Another new tin-container manufac- 
turing company in Guadalajara expects 
to go into production in April. At first 
it will produce only alcohol cans and 
will have a capacity production of 3,500 
cans per day. Sanitary food cans will be 
manufactured as soon as the machinery 
is received and installed and the tin 
plate available The completely auto- 
matic equipment of the plant is said to 
be the most modern available, and in- 
cludes a machine for testing the cans for 
any imperfections 

A new glass-bottle factory, which has 
a potential capacity of 1,000 bottles per 
day, started production in Guadalajara. 


Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Exports of peccary and carpincho skins 
from the Brazilian ports of Belem, 
Manaos, and Amazonas to the United 
States in 1947 were as follows: 258,913 
gray peccary skins, 138,920 black pec- 
cary skins, and 37,650 wet salted carpin- 
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cho skins. In January 1948 such exports 
comprised 10,000 gray peccary skins, 
5.500 black peccary skins, and 2,400 car- 
pincho skins. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Imports of cattle hides into Chile from 
argentina during the first 10 months of 
1947 totaled only 686 metric tons—one- 
third of the January—October 1946 im- 
ports of 2,183 tons. 

Chile’s exports of sheepskins in the 
first 10 months of 1947 totaled 1,111 met- 
ric tons, as compared with 2,551 metric 
tons in the January—October period of 
1946. During the first 11 months of 
1947 Chile produced 3,403,146 pairs of 
shoes. 


FINISHED-LEATHER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of finished leathers in Can- 
ada during December 1947, as compared 
with November figures in parentheses, 
was aS follows: Cattle leather—sole, 2,- 
950,433 pounds (2,211,969) ; upper leather, 
3.484.362 square feet (3,614,103); glove 
and garment leather, 414,352 square feet 
(242,909): bag, case, and strap leather, 
13.405 sides (12,020); harness leather, 
7,700 sides (7,596) ; belting leather, butts 
and butt bends, 5,629 (5,473); calf and 
kip—upper leather, 1,950,560 square feet 
(1,543,691) ; goat and kid leather—70,751 
skins (76,081); sheep and lamb—glove 
and garment leather, 3,855 dozen skins 
(7,720): shoe leather, 4,568 dozen skins 
(2,902); and horse leather—for gloves 
and garments, 504,430 square feet (434,- 
252). 


TANNING MATERIALS, PRODUCTION, CON- 
SUMPTION, AND FOREIGN TRADE, PERU 


Production of tara in pods in Peru in 
1947 amounted to about 3,000 metric 
tons, as compared with about 3,500 tons 
in 1946, according to revised trade esti- 
mates. 

Consumption of tara (in powder) in 
1947 was stimulated by reduced que- 
bracho supplies and approximated 75 
metric tons, as compared with about 25 
tons in 1946, according to trade sources. 

During the first 9 months of 1947 ex- 
ports of tara (in pods) declined to 307 
metric tons from 321 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Practically the 
entire amount went to the United States. 

Exports of tara (in powder) declined 
sharply to 745 metric tons during the 
first 9 months of 1947 from 1,117 tons 
in like period of 1946, as a result of 
smaller production rather than dimin- 
ished foreign demand. Principal desti- 
nations in 1947 were the United States, 
574 metric tons; Belgium, 100 tons; the 
United Kingdom, 50 tons; and Portugal, 
20 tons. 

Imports of tanning barks and other 
vegetable tanning materials in natural 
form (chiefly quebracho) amounted to 
only 868 metric tons in the first 8 months 
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of 1947, as compared with 2,571 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Consumption of quebracho in 1947 to- 
taled 2,500 metric tons, as compared with 
an estimated 2,800 in 1946. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEw PLywoop MILL PLANNED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Plans have been made to establish a 
new plywood mill near Christchurch 
(South Island), New Zealand, reports a 
foreign publication. An initial capacity 
of 8,000,000 square feet of plywood is es- 
timated. Production is expected to begin 
in September 1948. 


LUMBER AND TIMBER IMPORTS INCREASED, 
UU. & 


All categories of selected timber and 
lumber imports into the United Kingdom 
increased during 1947 over the preceding 
year, according to a British trade journal. 
However, the prewar import position of 
certain items was not regained, particu- 
larly sawn, planed, or dressed softwoods 
which were 33.8 percent below 1938. Ply- 
wood nearly regained its prewar position 
in import trade, representing a decline 
of only 0.4 percent from 1938. 

Total imports of lumber and related 
products were valued at £119,457,610 in 
1947, compared with £62,632,252 in 1946, 
and £46,207,111 in 1938. Imports by 
quantity are given in the accompanying 
table. 


United Kingdom Imports of Selected Tim- 
her Items, 1938, 1946-47 


Item 1938 1946 1947 


Hardwoods 


Hewn___thous. sq. ft 4,219 5, 885 10, 795 


Sawn do 30, 747 9, 045 20, 757 
Planed or dressed 
do 3, 699 139 166 
Softwoods 
Hewn, round logs of 
pine, spruce, or sim- 
ilar species 
piled cu. fath 102, 305 24, 909 37. 103 
Hewn, other 
standards 15, 018 $1, 666 211, 776 
Sawn do 1, 480, 457 | 689,279 | 1, 129, 065 
Planed or dressed 
do 297, 872 48, 093 48, 432 
Pitprops 
piled cu. fath 684,717 | 458, 989 646, 484 
relegraph poles 
standards 22, 452 5, 456 15, 160 
Railway ties do 117, 211 29, 025 63, 587 
Staves tons_. 44, 368 7, 487 18, 363 
Boxboards__ standards RS, 634 20, 750 20, 614 
Plywood cubic feet 10,861,755 7,667,268 10, 822, 063 


Veneer. hundred weight 246, 983 | 334, 969 537, 032 


Source: Timber Trades Journal, Jan, 31, 1948 Pub. in 
London. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHINA 


Among the continuing UNRRA-initi- 
ated rehabilitation projects in China is 


the program, which contemplates ex- 
penditures of US$4,000,000 on pharma- 
ceuticals, penicillin manufacture, DDT- 
production plants, hospital supplies, lab- 
oratory equipment, machine tools for the 
production of surgical instruments, and 
raw materials. The purpose of this proj- 
ect is the production of biologics and 
pharmaceuticals at low prices and to 
service the Ministry of Health. 

Imports of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals into China during the first 10 
months of 1947 amounted to 739,543 
quintals, a decrease of 63 percent from 
the 1936 total of 864,518 quintals. 


SCHEDULED IMPORTS OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES, 
GREECE 


Greece reportedly was scheduled to im- 
port medical supplies to the value of 
$2,950,000 during the first quarter of 
1948, under the American Aid Mission 
procurement program. The same 
amount has been provided for the April- 
June quarter of 1948. 

The first quarter (1948) import pro- 
gram included the following items 
(values in thousands of U. S. dollars): 
Requirements of State institutions, 900; 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, 1,000; raw 
materials, 350; laboratory equipment and 
supplies, 30; surgical equipment and 
supplies, 150; dental equipment and sup- 
plies, 70; hospital equipment and sup- 
plies, 150; X-ray equipment and sup- 
plies, 175; and surgical dressings, 25. 
The sum of $900,000 earmarked for State 
institutions includes thé proposed ex- 
penditure for drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
and hospital equipment, and supplies to 
be procured by the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece through United States Gov- 
ernment procurement channels for the 
account of the Greek Ministry of Hy- 
giene. All other categories were to be 
imported through ordinary commercial 
channels. Well-informed sources be- 
lieved that the allocation for the first 
quarter of 1948 was sufficient to cover 
requirements. 

The Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Com- 
mittee in the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy set up a “Distribution” Subcommit- 
tee in the Athens Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, composed of representa- 
tives of the Greek Ministry of National 
Economy, AMAG, and the drug and phar- 
maceutical trade. Its functions include 
granting the right to import medical 
items to authorized importers and the 
issuance of import licenses on the basis 
of applications filed during the last 6 
months of 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE DRUGS, IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


No statistics on current production or 
distribution of animal and botanical 
crude drugs in Ireland (Eire) are avail- 
able. The collection of animal glands, 
other than livers, has up to the present 
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been on a relatively small scale and is 
carried out for exportation to Great 
Britain. Such materials as pig pancreas, 
pig stomachs, and Calf vells are ex- 
ported fairly regularly. In normal] times, 
significant quantities of pig glands would 
be available for collection. The exporta- 
tion of liver for the production of thera- 
peutic substances is at present sus- 
pended, but later resumption on a small 
scale is possible. 

Proposals for the manufacture of liver 
extract and similar products in Ireland 
are under consideration, and the inten- 
tion is to export some of the finished 
products. 

Production of shark liver oil on a com- 
mercial scale is carried on by one con- 
cern. About 500 gallons of this oil was 
produced in the last season and was ex- 
ported in the crude state to Great Britain. 
Some sources believe that if a market 
exists in the United States for the prod- 
uct at a suitable price, production could 
be expanded. 

Output of botanical crude drugs in 
Ireland is not at present significant, and 
appears to be confined to small quanti- 
ties of belladonna and digitalis, grown 
by a few individuals. The crops are not 
marketed through the principal Dublin 
firms, but it is known that exports of 
belladonna to Great Britain occurred 
during the war years. The prospects of 
increasing production of crude botani- 
cals for export are not encouraging. 


DECLARED Exports, Honc Konc 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during January 1948 
included: Senna, 2,240 pounds, valued at 
$485; agar-agar, 6,592 pounds, $10,493: 
alkaloids, 400 pounds, $68; and “Chinese 
medicines,”’ 22,322 pounds, $35,493. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


As part of a 3-year plan to reestablish 
industry in Poland, the former Anorgana 
factory in Brzeg Dolny, set up by the 
Germans during the 1939-45 war, and 
later renamed “Rokita,” is being utilized 
for the production of organic pharma- 
ceutical products, reports the foreign 
press. 

Approximately 1,600 tons of medicinal 
herbs are being used annually in the do- 
mestic market in Poland, reports the 
Polish press. The area for producing 
such herbs is to be increased to 2,900 
hectares in 1948, as compared with 1,030 
hectares in 1947. 


EXPoRTs IN 1947, U. K. 


British exports of proprietary medi- 
cines during 1947 were valued at £5,723,- 
784, as compared with £4,626,331 in 1946, 
reports the British press. The value in 
1938 was £1,355,258. 

Exports of acetyl-salicylic acid from 
the United Kingdom in 1947 amounted tu 
1,410,556 pounds, compared with 1,725,- 
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784 pounds in the preceding year. In 
1938, 22,195 pounds of this commodity 
were exported. Shipments of penicillin 
in 1947 totaled 1,671,294,000,000 units. 

The United Kingdom exported a total 
of 29,673 hundredweight of ointments 
and liniments in 1947, as compared with 
28,386 hundredweight in 1946. Exports 
of 1938 were only 8,222 hundredweight. 

Out-shipments of quinine and quinine 
salts from the United Kingdom during 
1947 totaled 1,438,918 ounces, as com- 
pared with 1,162,416 ounces in the pre- 
ceding year. The total in 1938 was 
1,581,119 ounces. 

Exports of other drugs, medicines, and 
medicinal preparations during 1947 were 
valued at £6,495,873, as compared with 
the preceding year’s total of £6,933,518. 
The comparable figure for 1938 was 
£1,601,977. 


Crop ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Estimates of Tanganyika’s production 
of cinchona bark for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1947, asof November 30, 1947, 
totaled 60 long tons. Similar estimates 
included gum arabic, 569 long tons; and 
papain, 100 long tons. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


BRITISH FILM AGREEMENT ANNOUNCED 


The film agreement between the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade and the United States 
motion-picture producers, as announced 
March 12, 1948, contains the following 
important provisions: The United King- 
dom will undertake to remove the 75 
percent import duty on United States 
films at some convenient date in April, 
and normal exports of United States 
films will be resumed thereafter. Dur- 
ing each of the two 12-month periods 
following June 14, 1948, the United 
Kingdom Treasury will afford facilities 
for dollar remittances from United States 
film revenues amounting to (1) $17,000,- 
000 annually in equal monthly install- 
ments, and (2) the sum in dollars, pay- 
able quarterly, equal to British film 
revenues accruing from showing British 
films in the United States and the Philip- 
pine Republic. 

United States film revenues accruing 
during the 2-year period and not re- 
mitted under the above arrangement will 
be dealt with as follows: A schedule of 
permitted uses, subject to agreed prin- 
ciples, will be laid down. Schedule A 
will include sterling expenditures within 
the film industry in sterling areas with- 
out limit as to amount. Schedule B will 
include uses outside the film industry 
within the United Kingdom only, and 
will be limited to £2,500,000 sterling dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the agreement. 


Schedule C permits temporary invest. 
ments. A Control Committee represent. 
ing the British Government and the 
United States film industry will contro} 
permitted expenditures under schedules 
and may approve expenditures for addi. 
tional purposes. 

It is contemplated that the agreement 
will last for 4 years from June 14, 1948, 
but after the first 2 years the Position 
will be reviewed and conditions for the 
next 2 years determined. If the agree. 
ment is extended then, unexpended regj- 
due will be dealt with in the following 
manner: 50 percent or £2,000,000 ster. 
ling, whichever is greater, will be carried 
forward into the second 2-year period; 
the remainder will be subject to consyl- 
tation and agreement within 6 months 
after June 14, 1950, and any balance 
thereafter will be subject to further 
agreement prior to June 14, 1951. Such 
transactions are not to impose any 
strain on the United Kingdom exchange 
position or create future claims on ster. 
ling, and it is contemplated that transac- 
tions may take the form of charitable or 
public uses, including encouragement of 
the arts and sciences. 

If the agreement is not extended be- 
yond June 14, 1950, both parties reserve 
freedom of action, but unexpended resi- 
due may be utilized in accordance with 
schedules during the following 2 years 
except that funds will not be available 
to purchase foreign distribution rights 
of British films. Any unexpended bal- 
ance remaining after the second 2-year 
period will be subject to consultation and 
agreement. 


MOTION PICTURES IN UrRuGUAY DuvRING 
LAST QUARTER OF 1947 


In the last quarter of 1947, a total of 
92 full-length features were shown in 
Uruguay. Of these features, 51 pictures, 
or 55 percent, were from the United 
States, 13 were from France, 10 from 
Argentina, 9 from Mexico, 3 each from 
Russia and Italy, and 2 from Great 
Britain. One Uruguayan film was re- 
leased during the quarter. United 
States films far outsell all foreign films, 
but the competition from European films 
has increased considerably over previous 
years. Two first-class theaters will 
henceforth specialize in foreign films; 
one will be devoted to French pictures 
and the other to German films. All the 
German prewar output, safeguarded in 
vaults during the years 1941-45, will be 
shown by the Cine Renacimiento. Fur- 
thermore, some 30 Italian pictures have 
been or will soon be shown on local 
screens. Of the 10 best pictures of 1947 
chosen by newspaper reviewers in Uru- 
guay, two were United States produc- 
tions, three were British, with 1 each 
coming from Argentina, Switzerland, 
Russia, France, and Italy. One of the 
United States features was an almost 
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ynanimous choice as the best picture of 
the year. ; 

The only United States motion-picture 
company that was distributing dubbed 
pictures in Uruguay announced that the 
policy would be discontinued as of Janu- 
yary 1, 1948. Other studios had long 
since abandoned the dubbed-film mar- 
ket. Of the 92 films shown during the 
jast quarter of 1947, only 6 were dubbed, 
2 had Spanish commentaries, and the 
remaining 84 were presented in their 
original form with Spanish subtitles 
superimposed when necessary. 

At the end of 1947 there were 191 
theaters in Uruguay with a total seating 
capacity estimated to be 106,632. Monte- 
video has 90 theaters with a seating ca- 
pacity of 59,466, compared with 101 the- 
aters with 47,166 seats in the 18 Depart- 
ments of the interior. While, generally 
speaking, most of the Uruguayan motion- 
picture theaters give performances at 
specified times, the year closed with the 
“continuados” reaping the largest box- 
office rewards; these continuous-program 
houses usually commence their activities 
in the early afternoon and remain open 
to midnight or later. They charge less 
than do even the first-class neighbor- 
hood theaters. Some believe that part 
of the success of these continuous-run 
theaters, which are all in downtown 
Montevideo, is due to the fact that they 
present just one good film with good 
projection and sound equipment. The 
policy of the other release houses is to 
show sometimes as many as 4 or 5 films 
in the afternoon hours, and at least a 
double feature at night. While they too 
have excellent equipment their entrance 
prices are higher than those of the “con- 
tinuados;’’ the neighborhood theaters 
that can afford to give performances for 
about the same admission prices as “con- 
tinuados”’ (35 to 50 centésimos) have in- 
ferior equipment and old films. 

In October 1947, the second full-length 
Uruguayan picture was released. Wide 
publicity encouraged as enthusiastic au- 
dience to attend Newspaper reviews 
stated that the acting and production 
technique were probably equivalent to 
those of a good Argentine picture. The 
financial success in the release theater of 
the film (which probably cost about 
180,000 pesos) is generally expected to 
lead to more stable production and a 
laboratory for developing and printing. 
Yet it is constantly reiterated by film 
representatives in the capital that Uru- 
guay does not present a large enough 
market to cover production costs, nor 
outlets in other countries to help defray 
them. The Government has, to date, 
taken no active part in fostering a do- 
mestic commercial motion-picture pro- 
duction program. However, the press 
has been urging a subsidy for the pro- 
duction of regular news reels, in the form 
of annual awards made to the best pro- 
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ductions of the year. In addition, large 
loans to the producers of full-length films 
have been advocated, so that a strong 
motion-picture industry might be estab- 
lished in Uruguay. At present only one 
or two films a year are being made. 


Nonferrous Metals 


DEVELOPMENT OF ZINC-ORE DEPOSITS, 
POLAND 


Prospecting for zinc-ore deposits in 
central Poland (Olkasz-Boleslaw and 
Chrzanow - Szczakowa regions) has 
yielded favorable results, according to 
the Polish press. Plans are being pre- 
pared for developing the better deposits 
and for building a new smelting plant 
near Boleslaw. 

It has been estimated that the reserves 
of zinc and lead ore in the Bytom deposit 
(Orzel Bialy and Nowy Orzel Bialy 
mines) will be exhausted within 25 years, 
largely as a result of exploitation during 
the war. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


NETHERLANDS INDIES CoprA Output HITs 
POSTWAR PEAK 


Postwar copra production in the Neth- 
erlands Indies reached a peak in Novem- 
ber 1947, and the rate was maintained 
in December 1947. In the latter month 
the Copra Board’s purchases, represent- 
ing virtually the entire output in most 
areas under Dutch control, totaled 17,998 
metric tons, as compared with 18,051 tons 
in November 1947. This contrasts with 
purchases averaging 14,910 tons a month 
in the course of the year. The relatively 
high rate maintained in November and 
December is ascribed to the higher price 
scale in force since the end of August, 
including supplementary payments in 
textiles and rice. Rice, however, a very 
important inducement factor, did not be- 
come available for distribution to pro- 
ducers in the more distant copra areas 
until November 1947. Payment for copra 
partially in rice and consumers goods is 
to be continued in 1948 in the expecta- 
tion that a further increase in production 
will result. 

Copra shipments from the Netherlands 
Indies totaled 15,467 metric tons in De- 
cember—11,403 tons going to the Nether- 
lands and 4,064 tons to France. Fol- 
lowing the sharp decline of exports in 
October and November—a result of the 
production slump during the third quar- 
ter—shipments have resumed a more 
normal level. December shipments, in 
fact, were well above the 1947 monthly 
average of 12,720 tons. Stocks in the 
hands of the Copra Board at the end of 
the month amounted to 25,700 tons, of 
which 3,000 were held in Macassar, the 
principal copra port, and the remainder 





at outposts in East Indonesia and West 
Borneo. This amount is considered suf- 
ficient to insure an adequate flow of 
copra to the export harbors. 

Deliveries of copra to oil mills in Java, 
East Indonesia, and Borneo totaled 7,091 
tons in December, the largest quantity 
delivered in any month since the close 
of the war. These deliveries have been 
gradually increasing with the rehabilita- 
tion of the oil mills, reducing correspond- 
ingly the amount of copra available for 
export. In 1947 deliveries to oil mills to- 
taled 48,661 tons. It is expected that dur- 
ing the coming months the revival of 
copra production in Java will provide a 
substantial amount of the raw material 
for the oil mills in that island, where the 
largest mills are located, so that the 
Copra Board will not have to contribute 
copra from East Indonesia and West Bor- 
neo on the same scale as has recently 
been necessary. Before the war Java 
was virtually self-sufficient so far as this 
raw material is concerned. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT EXPORTS, POLAND 


Poland was expected to export 300 
metric tons of newsprint, valued at 
$57,600, to the Bizonal (British and 
United States) area of Germany in Feb- 
ruary 1948, according to a contract which 
specified the unit price of $192 a ton and 
delivery to be made at Gdynia. In Feb- 
ruary, negotiations were reported to be 
under way for an additional 900 tons 
at the same price, to be shipped monthly 
at the rate of 300 tons. 


Railroad 
k.quipment 


SOVIETS MAKE SELF-UNLOADING GONDOLAS 


The Kaliningrad (former Konigsberg) 
Railroad Car Building Plant, U.S. S. R., 
is reported by the Soviet press to be en- 
gaged in mass production of self-unload- 
ing freight cars (gondolas) of 40-metric- 
ton capacity. 

It is reported that a train of such cars 
can be unloaded in from 3 to 5 minutes. 
The automatic unloading is controlled by 
the locomotive engineer. 


Rubber and 


Products 


MEXICAN FRODUCTION OF CHICLE 


Estimates of crude-chicle production 
in the State of Campeche and the Terri- 
tory of Quintana Roo, in Mexico, run as 
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Controls on Shipments to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe: 
Strict Serutiny of Licenses Is Exercised by Body Representing 
All Interested Governmental Agencies 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman issued the following statement at a 
press conference on March 26: 


In view of the public interest in government controls on exports to the U.S. S. R., and the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, | believe that it will be helpful to summarize the policy of the Department 
of Commerce as it affects our trade relations with these countries. 

In the first place, | want to explain that the State Department, under authority of Presidential 
Proclamation 2717, of February 14, 1947, controls the licensing for export of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war in consultation with the military authorities. 

The Department of Commerce controls the licensing of commercial exports in consultation with 
all interested Government departments and agencies. 

Owing to the reduction in appropriations by the Congress, the Department of Commerce last year 
was able to exercise export controls only on those commodities that were in the most critical short 
supply. This resulted in only about 25 percent of all U.S. exports remaining under direct control. 
At the urgent request of the Administration, the Congress on December 30, 1947, extended the 
export controls for another year and appropriated additional funds to make possible the expansion 
of the scope of the products controlled. Two weeks after this action by the Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced that, after March 1, all shipments to Europe, including the U.S. S. R., 


would require individual export licenses. 
new procedure. 


This was the earliest practicable date to institute the 


Since March 1, all shipments to Europe have been under direct control except for shipments valued 
at less than $100 and those goods that were on the docks or on the way to the ports when the 


order became effective. 


This new control on shipments to Europe does not mean that the Department of Commerce has 


placed an embargo on all trade with Russia. 


will enable us to protect our national interest. 


and Eastern Europe. 


It does mean that we have an export control that 
We want to obtain certain products from Russia 
Our objective is to develop trade with those countries on a quid pro quo basis. 


We want also to be sure that our exports are directed in such a way as to promote the recovery of 


Western Europe. 


4 Subcommittee of the Commerce Department’s inter-agency Advisory Committee has been set 
up to aid in developing policies regarding the export of industrial materials that would contribute 


directly to the war potential of the U.S. S. R. and its satellites. 


This Subcommittee includes repre- 
I 


sentatives of the Department of State, Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, the National Military 
Establishment, the National Securty Resources Board, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Our export policies must be flexible to meet any changes in the international situation. 


In the 


process of working out control criteria, the Subcommittee is scrutinizing license applications cate- 


gory by category. 


No shipments of materials that might contribute to the war potential of the 


U.S. S. R. and its satellites are licensed without prior consultation with the military agencies. 








high as 2,405,000 kilograms for the 
1947-48 season. Of this amount 2,000,- 
000 kilograms will presumably be offered 
for sale by the Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior. 

The representative in charge of chicle 
operations in Campeche for the Bank 
claims that strict inspection has resulted 
in higher-grade chicle being delivered to 
the Bank than was delivered to United 
States purchasers during the past sea- 
son. Only 205,000 kilograms are sched- 
uled for delivery to two small United 
States companies this season. Unless 
the large United States companies move 
into the market for this season’s chicle, 
the Bank representative states, chicle 
operations after the present season will 
be discontinued, and the stocks acquired 
will gradually be sold to manufacturers 
of chewing gum in Mexico. 


RUBBER-FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION IN 
LEBANON 


Of the 40 companies which manufac- 
tured rubber footwear in Lebanon dur- 
ing the war only 5 remain, and 4 of them 
are stock companies. These four special- 
ize in soles and heels, the fifth in tennis 
shoes and rubber boots. Capital of the 
five is 550,000 Lebanese pounds (1 Leba- 
nese pound=US$0.46). Their equip- 
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ment is valued at 330,000 pounds and 
varies in age from 2 to 5 years. About 
400 workers are employed; expansion of 
the tennis-shoe factory may bring the 
total to 700 in 1948. Production in 1947 
was 250,000 pairs of combined soles and 
heels and 80,000 pairs of heels valued at 
316,000 pounds, compared with a 1946 
output of 306,000 pairs of combined soles 
and heels and 100,000 pairs of heels val- 
ued at 925,000 pounds. Production ca- 
pacity is 1,000,000 sole-and-heel com- 
binations and 300,000 heels per year. 
Rubber-footwear production in 1947 was 
140,000 pairs valued at 400,000 pounds. 
The company expects to produce 300,000 
pairs in 1948. Capacity output is 900,000 
pairs, 

Reclaimed rubber is the basic raw ma- 
terial of this industry—most of it de- 
rived from war-surplus tires. Natural 
rubber used is imported from Ceylon. 

Lebanon uses about half of the goods 
produced and exports the remainder to 
neighboring countries. 


Shipbuilding 
ICELAND’S FLEET GROWING 


An addition of 68 vessels, totaling more 
than 20,000 tons, was made to the Ice- 


landic merchant fleet in 1947. 


Includeq 
were 18 trawlers (built in England); 3g 
fishing vessels (built in Iceland, Sweden, 
and Denmark); 4 combined passenger. 
and-freight vessels (2 from Sweden, 1 
from Scotland, and 1 from Iceland): 1 
lighthouse vessel (from Sweden); j 
dredger (from Scotland); 1 tanker 
(military surplus); and 2 ferries (built 
in England). 

Vessels expected to be delivered in 
1948 include 15 or 16 new trawlers (from 
England), 2 coasters, and 2 vessels for 
the Iceland Steamship Co. 


CHILE’S MERCHANT FLEET 


While the number of ships in the 
Chilean Merchant Marine at the begin- 
ning of 1948 was about the same as the 
number in the 1939 fleet, the capacity 
has been increased by about 20,000 net. 
registered tons. (In 1939, 63 ships had 
94,443 net registered tons; in 1947, 69 
ships had 114,084 registered tons.) 

About 12 ships totaling 25,000 net 
registered tons were either sunk or be- 
came unserviceable during the war 
years, and most of the additions have 
been made since the end of the war. 
Eleven of the largest ships acquired since 
1945 have come from the United States 
for the three chief shipping companies: 
two other companies will receive three 
new coal ships from England during 
1948. 

Only six ‘about 24,000 net 
registered tons) were on regular sched- 
uled runs to foreign ports in 1939; only 
3 vessels were on scheduled runs to 
Europe with return voyages via the 
United States. At present 21 ships, with 
126,000 cargo tons, are on scheduled runs 
to foreign ports—8 (39,000 cargo tons) 
to other South American Republics, 9 
‘about 65,000 cargo tons) to the United 
States; and 4 (22,000 cargo tons) to 
Europe. 


vessels 


For coastal shipping, there are about 
38 ships and a tonnage of about 70,000 
tons in service. The country’s present 
needs are estimated at not fewer than 
10 additional vessels of about 25,000 
cargo tons. Several companies reported 
to be interested in the purchase of ves- 
sels for coastal service have been reluc- 
tant to expand pending a decision on 
increased rates for coastal transporta- 
tlon. 


ITALY’s STEEL-HULL VESSELS OF MORE 
THAN 300 G. R. T. 
Italy’s leading shipyards, Cantieri 


Riuniti Dell’ Adriatico at Monfalcone 
and Ansaldo S. A. at Genoa-Sestri had 
programmed as of November 1947, 78,270 
and 82,010 gross register tons, respec- 
tively, of steel hull vessels in the class 
“More than 300 G. R. T.” From these 
two yards come about 66 percent of 
Italy’s total steel-ship tonnage. As of 
early November 1947, the total gross 
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register tons under construction by all 
shipyards was 243,060. 

of the ships programmed, 11 (28,160 
G.R. T.) are for Argentina, eight (41,200 
G. R. T.) are for Norway, six (12,970 
G. R. T.) are for Sweden, and three 
(19,500 G. R. T.) are for Egypt. 

According to the Italian Ministry of 
Merchant Marine, tonnage programmed 
may be considered as under construction. 


More RIVER CRAFT FOR PARAGUAY 


of the 11 river craft ordered by Para- 
guay from the United States in 1946-47, 
the five most important units were 
petroleum tankers built in 1943 and 1944, 
and three of these are to be converted to 
cargo vessels. Although construction of 
the remaining six was delayed by ma- 
terials shortages and other factors, these 
vessels are expected to be delivered early 
in 1948. 


SPAIN SCORES ADVANCES 


With a goal reported to be 3,000,000 
deadweight tons, the Spanish Merchant 
Fleet/-has been increased from about 300,- 
000 tons in 1939 to 1,100,000 in 1947. 

The repair and reconditioning of the 
trans-Atlantic liner Habana is reported 
as one of the principal achievements of 
1947. Two large passenger ships, for 
traffic between Spain and South America, 
are under construction, and additional 
passenger ships for traffic between Spain 
and North America are expected to be 
started in 1948. 

The 1948 construction program (a total 
of 100,000 tons), includes 55 boats and 
four trans-Atlantic steamers. The pro- 
gram is to be augmented by the installa- 
tion of shipbuilding yards at Seville, the 
construction of workshops and the manu- 
facture of motors at Manises (Valencia), 
plus the installation of new shipbuilding 
yards at Barcelona. Present shipbuild- 
ing facilities at Valencia are to be en- 
larged and altered to permit the simul- 
taneous construction of 10 large vessels. 


Soaps. Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


U. K.’s IMporTS OF SOAP 


The United Kingdom imported a total 
of 7,733 hundredweight of all types of 
soaps, valued at £73,768, during 1947, 
compared with 2,226 hundredweight, 
valued at £15,376, in the preceding year. 
The 1938 imports amounted to 177,066 
hundredweight, valued at £630,301. 


BELGIAN CONGO’S SOAP PRODUCTION ON 
UPGRADE 


Savco, a Lever affiliate, plans to com- 
‘plete revision of its plant in 1948 with 
the addition of machinery for the manu- 
facture of European-type toilet soaps and 
soap powders. Plans also include in- 
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How Much Merchandise Have We Been Sending to the Soviet 
Union? Here Are the Facts, in Terms of Percentages and 
Values 


Total United States exports to Russia in 1947 represented 1 percent of all United 
States exports, in comparison with 1.6 percent in 1936-38, and imports from Russia 
showed a rise to 1.3 percent of total receipts from abroad, as contrasted with 1 percent 
prewar, the Department of Commerce has announced through its Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

In dollar value, our 1947 commercial exports to Russia aggregated $98,938,000, 
including reexports, and consisted largely of various types of industrial machinery. 
This contrasted with commercial shipments totaling $69,691,000 in 1938; however, 
price rises over the intervening period more than accounted for the increase in value 
of U.S. exports to the U.S. S.R. Imports from Russia in 1947 totaled $77,102,000, 
chiefly undressed furs, chrome and manganese ores, tobacco for blending, and cotton 


linters. This contrasts with imports from Russia in 1938 valued at $23,500,000. 


U.S. total exports to Russia in 1947 were $149,504,000. 


This is a decline of 


$208.288,000 from the $357,792,000 total in 1946 (when UNRRA and “pipeline” 


lend-lease shipments made up about 82 percent of the value). 
} I } 


The shipment of goods 


under the UNRRA program, including private relief, dropped from $152,400,000 in 
1946 to around $34,300,000 in 1947, and “pipeline” lend-lease exports declined from 


$152.081.000 to $16.300.000. 


More than 95 percent of the UNRRA and lend-lease 
shipments in 1947 were sent between January and June. 
chases by the U.S. S. R. in 1947 increased by $45,700,000 over 1946. 


Commercial (cash) pur- 
These commer- 


cial shipments constituted 66 percent of our total exports to Russia for 1947 as a whole 


and 98 percent for the last quarter of the year. 


Our imports from the U.S. S. R. in 1947, totaling $77,102,000, declined by 23 per- 
cent from the value of imports in 1946; the net decline of $23,470,000 was due almost 


entirely to the drop in the value of the year’s imports of undressed furs. 


The value 


of metallic ores imported from Russia increased by some $3,500,000 in 1947. 








creasing present production of laundry 
soap and antiseptic soaps purchased 
especially by non-Europeans. Some fac- 
tories enlarged their installations in 1947, 
while other soap plants were newly con- 
structed. 

During 1947, Belgian Congo soap ex- 
ports totaled more than 10,000 metric 
tons. Most of these shipments were des- 
tined for Belgium. 


Cassia O1L, Ho Ort, Musk, Hone KonG 
Exports TO U.S. 


Declared exports of cassia oil from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
January 1948 totaled 4,200 pounds, 
valued at $7,085. In the same month, 
declared exports of ho oil to the United 
States amounted to 256 pounds, with a 
value of $235. 

In January 1948, declared exports of 
musk from Hong Kong to the United 
States were 11 pounds, valued at $2,112. 
(All values in United States currency.) 


U. K.’s SUBSTANTIAL TRADE IN TOILETRIES 


Exports of dentifrices from the United 
Kingdom during 1947 totaled 2,590,416 
pounds, against 3,958,466 pounds in the 
preceding year, reports the British press. 
In 1938, such exports totaled 1,344,160 
pounds. 

British exports of toilet paste, powder, 
cream, and lipstick in 1947 amounted to 
8,178,770 pounds, compared with 10,473,- 
993 pounds in 1946. Both of these totals 


were far greater than the 1938 figure of 
3,010,610 pounds. 

The United Kingdom :exported a total 
of 11,749,062 pounds of other perfumery 
and toilet preparations in 1947, a figure 
in excess of the preceding year’s amount 
by 867,233 pounds. In 1938, such ex- 
ports amounted to 5,801,571 pounds. 


BRITISH AFRICA TO HAVE MORE FACTORIES 


A chain of seven soap factories planned 
by the Lever group for Africa is to extend 
from Boksburg in the Transvaal to Cairo, 
reports the British press. Other fac- 
tories are to be erected in Kampala and 
Dar-es-Salaam (Uganda) and in West 
Africa. Work on the plant in the 
Transvaal is intended to begin this year, 
at an estimated cost of about £1,000,000 
(£—=US$4.03). The Boksburg plant will 
also produce margarine and edible oils 
and fats. 


PEPPERMINT-OIL AND MENTHOL SITUATION 
IN CHINA 


Preliminary trade estimates place the 
volume of accessible crude peppermint 
oil from the 1947 harvests in China at 
300,000 pounds, permitting the manu- 
facture in 1948 of approximately 150,000 
pounds of menthol. This total may be 
somewhat high, because in the fall of 
1947 trade circles were of the opinion 
that not more than 300 cases (18,000 
pounds) of menthol would be produced 
in 1948. Probably the delivery of 300,000 
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pounds of the crude oil to manufacturers 
is dependent upon curbing inflation or 
the success of the factories in bartering 
cotton cloth or other staple commodities 


for oil. Output of menthol in 1947 
amounted to only 50,000 pounds. 

Orderly collections of crude pepper- 
mint oil in China have been impossible 
since VJ-day, on account of transpor- 
tation difficulties, the large producing 
areas in Communist-held territory, and 
the tendency of farmers to hoard their 
crude oil in preference to sale for a rap- 
idly depreciating Chinese National cur- 
rency. Thus stocks from the 1947 crop 
were not delivered in any appreciable 
quantity to the Shanghai factories. 

In Shanghai, menthol crystals were 
held during 1847 as a hedge against in- 
flation. Some sources estimated recently 
that at least 1,000 cases (60,000 pounds) 
of menthol crystals were being held in 
that center. About 250 cases of the total 
were reportedly held by the industry and 
legitimate traders, and the rest by hoard- 
ers. Since exports during the first 11 
months of 1947 were far in excess of that 
year’s production, at least part of the 
holdings are returning to regular trade 
channels. 

Exports of dementholized peppermint 
oil from China are not listed cfficially, 
but trade sources place the 1947 total at 
about 75,000 pounds, chiefly to European 
ports. Menthol exports in the first 11 
months of 1947 amounted to 64.676 kilo- 
grams, as shown in the following table: 


China’s Exports of Menthol Crystals, First 
11 Months of 1947 


Quantity Value 

Destination in kilo- CN$1.000 
grams 

Australia 1. 07 7.007 
Belgium 2, 312 505, 5T¢ 
British Malaya 123 28, (128 
Canada 66 122, O04 
Egypt 12 2, 940 
France . $4 
Great Britain 5, OSS 1, 020, 495 
Hong Kong 11,118 2, 165, 170 
India 3, 783 665, 456 
Netherlands 737 144, O56 
United States 38, 916 8, 267,14 
Total 64, 67¢ 12, 978, 469 


Source: Chinese Maritime Customs 


In 1940 Shanghai, the center of the 
peppermint-oil and menthol industry, 
had more than 20 factories manufactur- 
ing menthol and its byproduct, demen- 
tholized pepperment oil. Peak produc- 
tion was about 1,500,000 pounds of 
menthol and 850,000 pounds of demen- 
tholized peppermint oil. By 1946, 6 fac- 
tories had resumed part-time operations. 
Only 2 plants remained in operation ir 
1947. Their combined output of men- 
thol amounted to 50,000 pounds during 
the entire year. It is expected that if 
the 1947 crop expectations are realized, 
other factories will open for short pe- 
riods during 1948. 

Exports of peppermint oil to the 
United States from China realized from 
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US$3.85 to $7.50 per pound, while rates 
for menthol crystals per pound varied 
between US$7.40 and US$25.00. 

The lack of export markets and the 
necessity of utilizing land for the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs practically elimi- 
nated cultivation of peppermint during 
the war. Postwar planting has not been 
resumed on the previous scale, since out- 
put of foodstuffs is more profitable. 
Furthermore, many of the areas suitable 
for the cultivation of peppermint are in 
Communist-occupied territory. 

The two factories which remained in 
production throughout 1947 made crop 
loans to farmers to increase output and 
thus assure themselves of at least lim- 
ited stocks of crude oil in 1948. In view 
of the high interest rates (20 percent 
or more each month), and the weak 
financial position of the factories, the 
loans are expected to have little effect 
upon the production total. Increases in 
acreage devoted to pepermint in the 
next few seasons are expected to be 
nominal unless production is stimulated 
by Government loans to farmers. The 
need for food may preclude this as- 
sistance to a secondary crop. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates, 
the 1948 production of menthol in China 
may surpass the 50,000-pound total 
recorded for 1947, but exports exceeding 
200,000 pounds seem unlikely. Demen- 
tholized peppermint-oil shipments are 
unpredictable in view of the increasing 
domestic consumption and the depend- 
ence of China upon European markets 
for foreign sales of this commodity. Ex- 
port prices of menthol and peppermint 
oil will depend upon the maintenance 
of favorable exchange rates, with the 
added possibility that speculators may 
acquire and hold large stocks of menthol 
if a world shortage becomes apparent. 


SCARCITY OF FATS AND OILS FOR Soap, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

In 1947 soap factories in the Union of 
South Africa were obliged to adjust pro- 
duction to available supplies of fats and 
oils, which were insufficient to meet de- 
mand. Although some _ improvement 
was noted toward the end of the year, 
oils and fats were still scarce, and as a 
result some manufacturers experimented 
in economizing on available raw materials 
and discovering substitute materials. 
Lever Bros. announced plans to erect 
new soap factories in the Union and 
other parts of Africa. 


PERFUMERY SHIPMENTS FROM NICE 
To U. S. 


Exports of perfumery ‘essential oils) 
from the Nice Consular District, France, 
to the United States during 1947 totaled 
124,300 pounds, valued at $1,210,341. 
Corresponding figures for previous years 
were: 1946, 135,018 pounds, value $1,633,- 


289; 1945, 79,425 pounds, value $1,527. 
630; 1939, 266,914 pounds, value $802,694 

Floral-water exports from the Nice 
Consular District to the United States 
during 1947 amounted to 66 gallons, with 
a value of $539. Throughout both 1945 
and 1946, there were no shipments to the 
United States. The 1939 data were: 
5,295 gallons, value $2,334. 

The accompanying table shows a 
break-down of 1946 and 1947 exports of 
perfume materials: 


E.rports to United States From Nice 
(France) District 





1946 1047 
Iter 
Pounds Dollar Pounds) Dollars 
Lavandin oil 5,154 212,879 46,116 6, 975 
Lavender oil 62,270 593,376 42, 830 350, 770 
Geranium oil O77 31, 523 1, 860 25, 506 
Miscellaneous 
sential oils 7, 003 76, 265 = 26, 225 316, 259 
Perfumes (all mix 
tures 442 62, 31 755 13, 060 
Miscellaneous flow 
er essences 1,270 | 157, 9 Shs 7, 29 
Jasmin flower ¢ 
Serie sO] l 233, 832 
lube " s ] 73 ; 7, 236 
Kos 1 SUS 2 6, 24 
It s 1, 480 
I hen S45 
\iscella us } 
fur pr j ( 4) RW 
{ 4,200 1, 210, 341 
(7 
t \ iS 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMMENSELY VARIED SHIPMENTS FROM 
SHANGHAI TO U. S. 


Declared exports of textiles and related 
products from Shanghai, China, to the 
United States in 1947 included ‘value in 
United States dollars in parentheses): 
Cotton waste, 14,010,811 pounds ($844.- 


968); cotton lace, valued at $48,897; cot- 
ton embroideries, valued at $88,382; cot- 
ton rugs, 88,909 square feet ‘$8 369); 
cotton manufactures, all other, 8,180 
pounds ($56,426); gunny-bag_ waste, 
1,371,778 pounds ($35,745); linen em- 
broideries, valued at $264,531; other 1 nen 
hemp or ramie manufactures, 154,405 


($37,409): cashmere, 253,293 
pounds ($72,502): sheep’s wool, 2,497,664 
pounds ($425,133); goat wool, 10,309 
pounds ($7,668) ; wool carpets and rugs, 
41,149 square feet ($38,840); other wool 
manufactures, 83,336 pounds ($213,751); 
human hair, 79,454 pounds ($35,592); 
hairnets, 129,647 gross ($413,803) ; horse- 
hair, 135,532 pounds ($13,380) ; goat hair, 
595,261 pounds ($48,167); yak hair, 3,490 
pounds ($12,096): all other hair, 7,75] 
pouncs ($1,025) : raw silk, 323,966 pounds 
($1,721,002): silk waste, 22,624 pounds 
($5,280); silk pongee, 7,213 yards ($44,- 
352): silk piece goods, 18,715 yards ($30,- 
040) ; silk wearing apparel, 82,170, num- 


pounds 
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ber ($4,869) ; silk embroideries, valued at 
g41,124; other silk manufactures, 666 
ounds ($1,770); strawbraids, 2,688,700 
yards ($11,387) ; straw hats, sisal, ramie, 
and buntal fiber, 219,592, number ($1,- 
594,313); harvest hats (rush), 625 
($1,689); all other straw or other fiber 
nats and materials, 22,300, number ($12,- 
308) ; fiber mats and rugs, 22,524, number 
($2,480) ; grass cloth, 8,850 pounds ($15,- 
039) ; kolinsky (furs) , 39,086 pieces ($77,- 
450); lamb, kid, sheep, and goat skins, 
4,804 pieces ($23,613); marmot, 2,600 
pieces ($1,500) ; mink, 15,000 pieces ($29,- 
035); rabbit and hare, 896,560 pieces 


($87,388) ; weasel, 847,678 pieces ($1,- 
168,227); lamb and kid plates, 69,000 
pieces ($243,526); feathers, 1,898,028 


pounds ($880,408). 


Exports TO U.S. FroM PEIPING, TSINGTAO, 
CANTON 


Declared exports from Peiping, China, 
to the United States from August to No- 
vember 1947, included ‘value in U. S. 
dollars in parentheses): Kolinsky, un- 
dressed, 7,200 pieces ($13,462); laska 
skins, undressed, 10,000 pieces ($8,000) ; 
kid skins, plates, 3,820 pieces ($22,555); 
oriental carpets, 25,607%4 square feet 
($15,632); hair, badger, dressed, 177,149 
pounds ($3,987); silk woven fabrics, 311 
yards ($350). 

Declared exports from Tsingtao to the 
United States during January 1948 
(quantity for January 1947 in paren- 


theses), included: Rugs, 242 square feet 
(none); human hair nets, 44,795 gross 
(16.625); nylon nets, 79 gross (97); 


strawbraids, 302,400 yards (172,800). 

During January 1948, the following 
textile manufactures were exported from 
Canton, China, to the United States 
(value in U. S. dollars in parentheses) : 
Cotton handkerchiefs, 575 dozen ($1,- 
507) ; cotton handkerchiefs, embroidered, 
1177 dozen ($3,238); cotton laces, 439 
pounds ($2,107); linen handkerchiefs, 
3,867 dozen ($6,333); linen handker- 
chiefs, embroidered, 22,351 dozen ($51,- 
430) ; tablewares, linen, embroidered, 527 
pounds ($3,850). 


TRADE OF GERMAN “‘BIZONIA”’ 


Exports of cotton and industrial tex- 
tiles from the British and American 
zones of Germany were valued at $33,- 
574.600 in 1947, according to a British 
trade publication. No specific break- 
down in the cotton-textile category is 
shown. However, more than 10 times as 
many contracts were signed in December 
1947 as in the 11 previous months, ac- 
cording to trade sources. 

Exports of silk goods in 1947 were 
Valued at $5,393,700, and woolen products 
at $3,654,400, it is stated. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 
Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States in 1947, with 1946 figures in 
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parentheses, included: Ocelot skins, 895 
(none); spotted cat skins, none (330); 
cattle hair, none (2,191 kilograms) ; lace, 
3 pieces (131). 


EMPLOYMENT IN U. K.’s INDUSTRIES 


Employment in the United Kingdom’s 
textile industries during November 1947 
totaled 793,900 as against 987,900 in mid- 
1939, according to a British trade publi- 
cation. 

A break-down by industry (figures in 
thousands) as compared with mid-1939 
(in parentheses) follows: Cotton spin- 
ning, 148.0 (177.4); cotton weaving, 114.6 
(162.5); wool, 174.6 (207.6); silk, rayon, 
and nylon, 68.3 (72.2); hosiery, 86.2 
(126.4); carpets, 20.3 (32.0); linen, 8.8 
(12.7) ; jute, 18.1 (25.7) ; hemp, rope, and 
cord, 17.1 (17.0); lace, 8.8 (12.9); other 
textiles, 60.0 (61.9) ; textile bleaching and 
dyeing, 69.1 (79.6). 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA STIMULATING COTTON 
PRODUCTION 


The Argentine Department of Industry 
and Commerce announced on February 
11, 1948, that 10,000,000 pesos had been 
appropriated for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing greater cotton production. 


AUSTRALIA’S RAW-COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Raw-cotton production in Australia 
during the 1946-47 season totaled only 
750,000 pounds (1,500 bales of approxi- 
mately 500 pounds each), according to 
the latest estimate. In 1945-46 1,138,734 
pounds were produced. 

Imports of raw cotton during the 3 
months ended September 30, 1947, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, totaled 
6,773,633 pounds as against 8,011,552 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. Of 1947 imports, 2,520,049 pounds 
came from Brazil; 2,111,579 pounds from 
India; 1,309,258 pounds from the United 
States; and 804,017 pounds from Egypt. 

Imports of cotton linters during the 3 
months July-September 1947 totaled 
100,000 pounds, all from the Union of 
South Africa. 


NEW PLANT IN EGYPT 


A new cotton spinning and doubling 
plant has been erected in Egypt, accord- 
ing to a British trade publication. The 
mill spins 12’s to 30’s counts from do- 
mestic cotton, it is stated. 


BELGIUM'S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Belgium produced 18,667 metric tons 
of cotton yarn during the third quarter 
of 1947. 

Imports of raw cotton during the quar- 
ter totaled 22,326 tons, of which over half 
came from India, Brazil, and the Belgian 
Congo. The United States share of the 
trade was 4,036 tons. 


The weaving mills produced approxi- 
mately 50,800 tons of cotton cloth (in- 
cluding spun rayon) during the first 9 
months of 1947. 


CHILEAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Chile during 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 7,635 
metric tons, as against 8,382 tons from 
January—October 1946. About 21,767,000 
meters of cotton piece goods were pro- 
duced in the first 11 months of 1947. 


Raw-CotTron Exports, Ecypt 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt from 
September 1, 1947, to January 29, 1948, 
totaled 394,518 bales as compared with 
359,019 bales during the corresponding 
period of 1946-47, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 

Destinations during the 1947-48 period 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 42,700 
bales; continental Europe, 245,112 bales; 
India, China, and Japan, 73,261 bales; 
and United States, 33,445. 


Cotton To BE GROWN IN SOUTH INDIA 


Medium- and long-staple cotton is to 
be grown in South India to replace im- 
ports from Africa when the Tungabhadra 
Dam project, now rapidly progressing, is 
completed, according to press reports. 
Irrigation of 300,000 acres in Madras 
Province and 600,000 to 700,000 acres in 
Hyderabad-Deccan is planned, a consid- 
erable portion of which is to be devoted 
to cotton. The yield per acre is expected 
to be much larger than now obtained in 
India. A variety suited to this area is 
said to have been developed. 


MExIco’s EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS 


Exports of cotton piece goods from 
Mexico amounted to 7,882,262 kilograms 
during the first 10 months of 1947. Dur- 
ing the entire year 1946 exports totaled 
14,712,217 kilograms. (On an average, 
1 kilogram contains 94 meters of cot- 
ton cloth.) 

Principal destinations (figures in kilo- 
grams) from January to October 1947 
were as follows: United States, 2,835,364; 
Argentina, 1,237,302; United Kingdom, 
841,785: Veneuela, 541,884; Guatemala, 
389,950; Chile, 199,813; Nicaragua, 137,- 
754; Salvador, 123,774; Uruguay, 123,- 
282: Netherlands, 109,152; Costa Rica, 
95,096. 


SoME CONTROLS REMOVED IN INDIA 


Nearly all cotton-textile controls were 
removed on January 18, 1948, by the 
Government of India. Controls on im- 
ported cloth and yarn were withdrawn 
effective January 20. Statutory price 
ceilings on domestic-mill cloth and yarn 
were removed, leaving pricing in the 
hands of industry. Mills may prepare 
production programs based on market 
demands provided they comply with cer- 
tain general limitations. The number of 





yarn counts spun and the cloth varieties 
woven are limited. Mills are required to 
produce dhoties and saris on 75 percent 
of their looms. The Central Government 
left control of distribution to provincial 
and State governments, which may re- 
turn it to private trade. Interprovincial 
movement of cloth remains under control 
of the Textile Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of India. To prevent possible local 
shortages, the Government of India re- 
quires mills to reserve 25 percent of pro- 
duction for 1 month to be distributed by 
the Textile Commissioner. 

All cloth stocks held by mills and 
wholesalers on January 20 were frozen 
and will be released on payment of a tax, 
ranging from 62 to 25 percent of the 
current price. 

Export contro] will be continued; an- 
nual shipments limited to 320,000,000 
yards. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


BELGIUM’s OUTPUT OF RAYON TEXTILES 


Production of rayon piece goods by 
Belgium’s weaving mills amounted to ap- 
proximately 2,776 metric tons during the 
first 9 months of 1947. 


MEeExIco’s EXPORTS OF SILK-AND-RAYON 
FABRICS 


During 1947 exports of silk-and-rayon 
piece goods from Mexico diminished 
steadily and amounted to only 20,003 
kilograms (on an average, 1 kilogram 
contains 10 meters of rayon cloth) in the 
first 10 months. During the entire year 
1946 exports totaled 119,519 kilograms. 

Principal destinations (figures in kilo- 
grams) from January to October 1947 
were as follows: Venezuela, 8,766; Guate- 
mala, 3,202; Uruguay, 2,774; Costa Rica, 
1,100; Salvador, 927; United States, 737; 
Bolivia, 712. 


PLANT IN CHILE 


A viscose-process staple fiber and con- 
tinuous-filament plant erected at Llo- 
lleo, near San Antonio, Chile, expects to 
begin production in April 1948. 


MAIN SOURCES OF IRELAND’S RaAyYON-Goops 
IMPORTS 


Imports of rayon woven piece goods 
into Ireland (Eire) increased to 11,342,- 
000 square yards in 1947 from 5,974,000 
square yards in 1946, according to a for- 
eign trade publication. Principal sources 
of supply in 1947, with 1946 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows (all figures 
in square yards): United Kingdom, 
3,770,000 (1,892,000); United States, 
3,754,000 (326,000); Spain, 1,361,000 
(1,053,000); Italy, 1,060,000 (695,000). 


URUGUAY’S RAYON TRADE 


Imports of rayon yarn into Uruguay 
amounted to 778,000 kilograms during 
1947. Consumption of rayon yarns in 
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rayon and part-rayon woven and knitted 
goods was estimated at 550,000 kilograms. 
Production of rayon woven goods was 
estimated at 47,500 kilograms and of 
rayon knitted goods at 492,000 kilograms. 
Imports of rayon fabrics totaled 920,020 
kilograms. 

A new large firm has begun production 
of rayon fabrics in Uruguay, and two 
more expect to begin soon. Consumption 
and production of rayon is, therefore, 
expected to increase. 

No rayon yarn is exported, and exports 
of goods containing rayon have been 
negligible. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIA’S EXPORTS 


Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
during the 7 months ended January 1948 
totaled 1,340,900 bales, and scoured (etc.) 
459,600 bales. Shipments to the United 
States consisted of 232,200 bales of greasy 
and 22 bales of scoured. 

The average price per pound for greasy 
in January was 42.23 pence and for 
scoured 49.89 pence. Fine wool prices 
continued firm through February but 
receded during March for some fleece and 
skirtings, particularly medium crossbreds 
and lower qualities. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE FOR AUSTRALIA 


Plans to move a French textile unit, 
including French operatives, at present 
operating in the United States, to Aus- 
tralia, have been approved, according to 
a foreign trade publication. French 
methods and Australian merino woo! will 
be used in the production of fine worsteds 
and yarns for dollar exports and to assist 
the general Empire dollar drive, it is 
stated. 


BELGIUM'S PRODUCTION OF YARN 
AND CLOTH 


Production of wool yarn in Belgium 
during the third quarter of 1947 totaled 
9,788 metric tons, of which 4,226 tons 
were combed and 5,562 tons carded. 

During the first 9 months of 1947 the 
weaving mills produced 17,477 tons of 
woolen cloth. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Declared exports of wool from the 
Union of South Africa to the United 
States during January 1948, with figures 
for December 1947 in parentheses, were 
as follows: Grease wool, 3,152,152 pounds 
(4,305,813) ; scoured wool, 572,370 pounds 
(111,693) ; and karakul carpet wool, 148,- 
758 pounds (n. a.). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILE 


In the period January—October 1947, 
Chile exported 5,856 metric tons of wool, 
as against 7,466 tons in the like period 
of 1946. 


Imports of wool declined to 642 tons in 
the first 10 months of 1947 as compared 
with the January-October 1946 imports 
of 1,737 tons. About 439 tons of Knitting 
wool, and 5,181,464 meters of woolen 
piece goods, were produced in the first 
11 months of 1947. 


FIGURES SHOW ADVANCE OF FRENCH 
INDUSTRY 


During the first 10 months of 1947 
France produced 21,363 metric tons of 
scoured wool and 65,043 tons of combed 
wool, as compared with 17,648 tons and 
46,985 tons respectively in like months 
of 1946. Production of combed yarns, 
in the first 9 months of 1947 (correspond- 
ing 1946 figures in parentheses) , totaleq 
40,412 tons (30,382), and carded yarns, 
43,660 tons (35,491). In weaving, 56,064 
tons of yarn (44,010) were consumed. 
Output of wool carpets in the first 9 
months amounted to 2,847 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,420 tons in 12 months of 
1946. 

Exports of wool and products in the 
first 11 months of 1947, with 12-month 
totals for 1946 in parentheses, were as 
follows: Combed wool, 10,827 tons 


(6,466): carded wool yarn, 651 tons 
(168); combed wool yarn, 9,205 tons 
(5,450); all-wool fabrics, 4,630 tons 
(2,421); mixed-wool fabrics, 984 tons 
(469) ; wool blankets, 565 tons (469): and 


carpets, 965 tons (421). 
PROSPECTS IN SYRIA 


Carpet-wool production in Syria in 
1948 is expected to total from 2,000 to 
2,500 metric tons, washed weight, plus 
about 500 metric tons of pulled wool. 

February 1948 stocks of washed wool, 
which totaled less than 300 metric tons, 
are expected to be exported before the 
1948 clip enters the market. 


URUGUAY’S EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the first 5 months of the 1947-48 season 
which began October 1, 1947, totaled 
81,753 bales, of which 58,657 bales went 
to the United States. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX, JUTE, AND HEMP MANUFACTURES, 
BELGIUM 


Production of flax yarn in Belgium 
amounted to 2,214 metric tons during the 
third quarter of 1947; jute yarn, 8,461 
tons; and hemp yarn, 694 tons. 

During the first 9 months of 1947 
weaving mills produced 6,821 tons of 
linen cloth and 19,520 tons of jute cloth. 


RAFFIA AND SISAL EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of vegetable fibers from 
Madagascar during the first 11 months 
of 1947, with figures for 12 months of 
1946 in parentheses, were as follows: 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Branch 


South African Railways Move 
Unprecedented Volume in °47 


The Government-owned railway sys- 
tem in the Union of South Africa was 
hard pressed to meet the transportation 
needs of the country throughout 1947. 
So great was the demand for freight cars 
that informal priorities had to be estab- 
lished for urgent traffic and temporary 
embargoes placed on loadings of less ur- 
gent goods. Yet, despite the persistent 
shortage of rolling stock, the railways 
moved a greater volume of traffic than 
ever before. The amount of freight car- 
ried was estimated at 50,080,000 tons, an 
increase of 1,300,000 tons over 1946. 
With the exception of coal for export, 
loadings of all classes of goods were at 
a very high level. Record shipments of 
coal for local consumption, an unprece- 
dented volume of imported goods, and 
emergency supplies of corn and fertiliz- 
ers for drought-stricken Southern Rho- 
desia were moved by making intensive 
use of all available rolling stock. 

Some progress was recorded in obtain- 
ing new equipment. Delivery of 88 steam 
and 8 electric locomotives by United 
Kingdom manufacturers helped to re- 
lieve the critical engine shortage. Over- 
sea suppliers were able to make little 
headway, however, on long-overdue de- 
liveries of freight cars and passenger 
coaches. Most of the additions to these 
types of stock came from within the 
Union. In manufacturing and assem- 
bling more than 2,000 freight cars, local 
plants and the Railway workshops pro- 
duced five times the number imported. 
At the close of the period substantial 
amounts of equipment were on order 
from the United Kingdom and Canada, 
from South African plants, and the Rail- 
Way workshops. These included 221 
steam engines, 20 electric locomotives, 
1347 passenger coaches, and 18,992 
freight cars. 

Additions to trackage in the congested 
Witwatersrand area, improved facilities 
at Classification yards, and additions to 
freight and passenger stations were un- 
dertaken to cope with the increased traf- 
fic. The most important new construc- 
tion was that on the lines leading into the 
developing Orange Free State goldfields. 
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Electrification of the railways proceeded 
as fast as the limited amounts of equip- 
ment permitted. Under a comprehensive 
program which envisages an expenditure 
of £17,000,000, electricity will eventually 
replace steam as the motive power on 
lines leading into such traffic-density 
centers as the Witwatersrand, Pretoria, 
Capetown, and Durban. 

Even with a record volume of traffic, 
indications were that the railways would 
not break even on operating revenues 
and expenditures. Greater outlays for 
maintenance of rolling stock which suf- 
fered from the cumulative effects of in- 
tensive use, higher costs of materials and 
stores, greater outlays for additional 
staff to handle the larger volume of traf- 
fic, and increased payments for cost-of- 
living allowances all cut heavily into 
operating revenues, 


Argentina Issues New 
Shipping Regulations 


The Argentine Ministry of Marine has 
announced the issuance of a Govern- 
ment decree authorizing the National 
Administration of the Merchant Marine 
to fix and approve tariffs, schedules, and 
itineraries in effect on vessels of Ar- 
gentine registry. The American Em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires reports further 
that, in the event of public necessity, 











Denmark Tightens Foreign-Ex- 
change Controls for Travelers 


Visitors coming from outside the Secandi- 
navian Peninsula may now bring in Danish cur- 
rency only up to the amount of 100 Danish 
crowns in 10- or 5-crown notes or coins, accord- 
ing to advice received from the American 
Embassy at Copenhagen. Heretofore, the cur- 
rency allowance for foreign visitors was 200 
crowns. 

Nonresidents entering Denmark from Nor- 
way, Sweden, or Finland are limited to 25 
Danish crowns. 

Travelers who exchange foreign currency for 
Danish currency aboard ship may bring in such 
quantities in addition to amounts allowed pro- 
vided they present to the customs officials a 
proper exchange receipt covering the trans- 
action. 

Visitors are subject to the same quantity 
restrictions on departing with Danish currency 
as upon entering. 
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the decree empowers the Administration 
to determine the cargoes that shall be 
transported. 

According to the terms of the decree, 
justice and reasonableness shall deter- 
mine the domestic tariffs in force. State 
shipping services will have as their sole 
object the public interest, while private 
shipping services must provide efficient 
and economical operations at identical 
charges for identical distances for all 
users, with allowance for the adjustment 
of rates in accordance with the size of 
the shipment. The decree does not af- 
fect existing determination of tariffs for 
international services. 

Under the provisions of the decree, all 
carriers are required to give public notice 
of the tariffs, schedules, and itineraries 
in force. Modification of charges or sus- 
pension of services must receive the ap- 
proval of the Government authority and 
must await 30 days’ notice, which in the 
case of circumstances deemed unusual 
by the Government may be reduced to 
7 days. 


New Zealand Overhauls 
Urban Transport Systems 


The main cities of New Zealand are 
overhauling transport systems which 
are showing signs of lack of repairs and 
replacements during the war years. ‘The 
Kelburn Tramways Ltd., which operated 
one of the three cable-car systems in 
the Dominion as an independent enter- 
prise, was sold in 1947 and absorbed into 
the Wellington Municipal Tramways 
system. The service was broadened by 
the addition of more frequent bus serv- 
ices from the summit to outlying hill 
districts. 


Report on Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbors, 1946 


The Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbors Annual Report for 1946 has just 
been received from the American Con- 
sulate General, Nairobi, Kenya, Africa. 

The report is on file and available for 
consultation in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Room 1868A, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Production and Consumption 
of Gas in France Increases 


Gas production in France is now 
higher than in prewar years, but re- 
quirements have also increased because 
of the industrial use of gas. Increased 
quantities may subsequently be put at 
the disposal of consumers, as a result of 
the development of natural gas in south- 
western France. 


Television Company 
Formed in Brazil 


A television company has been formed 
in Brazil by Assis Chateaubriand, a Bra- 
zilian newspaper executive, according to 
the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 
The company will operate in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. It will be the 
first in Brazil. 


Venezuela Authorizes 
New Domestic Air Line 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communi- 
cations authorized the establishment of a 
new commercial air line, Rutas Aereas 
Nacionales, Sociedad Anonima 
(““Ransa’”’), by decree No. 835 of March 
3, 1948. This company was formed for 
the purpose of transporting air cargo 
of various types within Venezuela. The 
present authorization to operate is valid 
for 1 year as of March 3, and may be 
extended at the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment for similar periods. 

The decree provides that at least three- 
fourths of the total nontechnical person- 
nel must be Venezuelan citizens, while no 
more than one-half of the technical per- 
sonnel may be non-Venezuelan citizens, 
unless special permission is obtained to 
modify this latter provision. All co- 
pilots of the line must be Venezuelan 
citizens. 

This air line must concede a special 
rate discount to the Government of at 
least 15 percent, and at least 50 percent 
of its available cargo space must also be 
granted to the Government, if requested. 
The decree provides further that control 
of the company must remain solely in 
the hands of Venezuelan citizens. 


Italy Forges Ahead on 
Railroad Reconstruction 


Italy has achieved considerable suc- 
cess in railway reconstruction since the 
war, according to an article recently ap- 
pearing in an Italian magazine. Indeed, 
the statement is made that “by the end 
of 1949 the reconstruction of the lines 
will be completed.” The rolling-stock 
situation is also reported to be improv- 
ing rapidly. It is emphasized that con- 
tinued improvement in respect of re- 
construction and production of new 
equipment depends to an important de- 
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Integration of Scandinavian Air Lines 


By CHARLES F. BALDWIN, American Embassy, Oslo, Norway 


Since the autumn of 1946, the three principal air lines of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have 
cooperated, through the Scandinavian Air Lines System (SAS), in traffic to North and South 


America. 


The three companies comprising SAS have recently, according to reliable 
completed plans for even closer cooperation and integration of activities. 
of the arrangement have not been made public, 


reports, 


While the full details 


it is understood that the coordination planned 


extends not only to traffic but also to ground operations, including the concentration of office 
facilities which the three participating companies have maintained separately in the capitals of 


countries to which they operate services. 


The economies which are expected to be achieved through this plan of coordination will be 
considerable, but even more interesting and important is the traffic plan which will be carried out 
according to a program of utilizing to maximum advantage the facilities of all of the companies and 


limiting duplication of effort and uneconomic operation of planes. 
have maintained independent services to various European countries; 
planes covering a given service have been lightly loaded. 


| p to now, the three air lines 
as a result, at times, the 
Presumably, under the new plan, planes 


of all three countries will be routed according to a single traffic schedule. 
In addition, it is understood that certain specific general tasks may be assigned to and performed 


by each of the three participating air lines for the benefit of all. 


waste effort and avoidable expense. 


This, too, is designed to prevent 


It is announced that SAS will continue to run its intercontinental services in the same manner as 


before. 


SAS will be the international mark on planes of all three companies. 


Profits and expenses 


will be divided between all three companies on the same basis as the previous arrangement applying 
to SAS (three-sevenths to the Swedish air line and two-sevenths each to the Danish and Nor- 


wegian lines). 
and between the three Scandinavian countries. 


The Board of Directors of SAS will make final decisions concerning operations jp 


In discussing the new arrangements, Thomas S. Falck, Jr.. Norwegian shipowner and a member 
of the Board of Directors of SAS, characterized the coordination plan as an important progressive 
step. Mr. Falck said that 40,000,000 crowns had already been invested in DNL (Norwegian Air 
Lines), 100,000,000 in the Swedish ABA, and 50,000,000, plus a reserve, in the Danish DDL. 








gree on the availability of raw materials 
and Italy’s financial position. 

The short article cited concludes with 
a comment to the effect that by the year 
1950 the Italian railway industry should 
be in a position to export rolling stock 
on a relatively large scale. A copy of the 
article, in English, is available for con- 
sultation in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, room 1868A, Commerce 
Building. 


South Africa Expands 
Electric Power Industry 


New Records were established in 1947 
in the output and sale of electricity in 
the Union of South Africa. There has 
been a steady increase in the use of power 
by the mines, industry, the railroads, and 
the general public. Most of the large 
power plants are operating at maximum 
capacity, but difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in obtaining new plant equip- 
ment and in effecting replacements and 
repairs. 

The mines and the railroads are the 
country’s largest consumers of electric 
power. 

The Electricity Supply Commission an- 
nounced several new developments dur- 
ing 1947, which included: (1) An ex- 
pansion of the present facilities at East 
London; (2) the Greater Rand Extension 
Undertaking which will supply electricity 
to mines, industries, and municipalities 
within an area of about 16,000 square 
miles in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State; (3) acquisition and expansion 
of the De Beers Consolidated Mines 


power station at Kimberley with a view 
to providing electricity for industrial and 
agricultural products in a larger area; 
and (4) the erection of a new generating 
station at Worcester, Cape Province, to 
supply power for the electrification of the 
Cape main railway line from Bellville 
to Touws River and possibly later to 
Beaufort West, as well as for rural elec- 
trification. 

Work on a new municipal power plant 
was started at Pretoria late in 1947. 
When completed, this station will have 
a capacity of 180,000 kilowatts, double 
the capacity of the existing station. 


Some International “Phone 
Lines Reopened by Italy 


Direct telephone links have been re- 
opened between Milan and Amsterdam, 
Berne, London, Zurich, and Lucerne, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Rome. Inside Italy, ad- 
ditional lines have been connected to 
take care of sharply increased traffic. 


New Panama-to-Europe 
Air Line Incorporated 


A new air-transport company, Lineas 
Aereas de Panama, S. A. (Panama Air- 
lines, Inc.) was recently incorporated 
under the laws of the Republic of 
Panama. This air line proposes to in- 
augurate a passenger and cargo service 
between Tocumen Airport (Panama In- 
ternational Airport) and Lisbon and/or 
Rome. The owners and operators of the 
new air line are citizens of the United 
States. The authorized capital of the 
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“Foreign Transportation Institute” Opens This Month in Washington 


The American University, in Washington, D. C., recognizing the leading role which the United 
States will play in foreign transportation and trade during the period of large relief shipments and 
increasing export and import requirements, announces the Second Annual Foreign Transportation 
Institute, to be conducted from April 27 to May 26, 1948. It will be designed to meet the need of 
young men and women throughout the Nation who wish to grow into executive positions in agencies 
engaged in foreign transportation and trade, The Institute is offered with the cooperation of the 
Air Transport Association of America, Association of American Railroads, National Federation of 
American Shipping, and the Research Division, United States Maritime Commission. 

Directed by Professor L. M. Homberger, the curriculum is planned to give junior executives a 
broad knowledge of the present and future problems of world-wide transportation and trade and to 
widen their understanding by presenting a coordinated picture of the functions of the governmental 
and private agencies engaged in these fields. It is designed particularly for employees, and those 
desiring to become employees, of Government transportation agencies, of inland carriers interested 
in foreign transportation, of ocean carriers, and of enterprises engaged in foreign trade. 

The program of studies includes courses with discussions covering an analysis of the problems 
confronting American transportation agencies engaged in foreign transportation; a study of admin- 
istration, facilities, and traffic in American ports, of ocean shipping, and of inland transportation 
in other parts of the world; a discussion of the principal problems in the field of foreign trade; a 
survey of economic geography and of the main issues in international relations, including interna- 
tional organization of transportation. A course on basic principles of domestic and foreign trans- 
portation will coordinate the offerings in all these fields. Field trips will be made to study ocean 
transportation, warehouse and airport facilities. 

A faculty will be composed of outstanding representatives of Government agencies and national 
organizations as well as executives and other experts in transportation and trade, in addition to 
members of the faculty of The American University. 

A series of evening events with nationally known guests will be held. Among the speakers will 
be: Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Director, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce; 
Judge Robert V. Fletcher, Special Counsel, Association of American Railroads; Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, The American University; Oswald Ryan, Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board; and 








Jesse E. Saugstad, Chief, Shipping Division, Department of State. 


Students for the Institute may be selected by their agencies. 


Others may apply for admission by 


submitting information about their educational background or their practical experience. No 


specific previous education is required, and there is no age limit. 


The American University will 


issue a certificate to each student successfully completing the course. 


Tuition will be charged for the one-month Institute. 


visions of Public Law 346. 


Veterans may participate under the pro- 


Applications for admission and requests for information may be sent to Dr. L. M. Homberger, The 
American University, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 1901 F Street NW., Washing- 


ton 6, D.C. 


The last registration day will be April 21, 1948. 








company is composed of 1,000 shares of 
no par value. Constellation planes, car- 
rying 60 passengers and 5 crew members, 
will be used in the Panama-to-Europe 
service. 


Island of Cyprus 
Raises Port Dues 


Port dues in Cyprus have increased 
from 2 to 4 Cyprus piasters ($0.02 to 
$0.04) per net ton for the first port of 
call of the vessel, with a maximum of 
£36 ($145.08), according to information 
received by the American Consulate at 
Port Said, Egypt. A vessel of about 1,000 
tons which formerly paid port dues of 
£10 ($40.30) will now pay £20 ($80.60). 


Indian Railway Budget 
Presented to Parliament 


The 1948-49 Indian railway budget 
(for the fiscal year beginning April 1) 
was presented to the Indian Parliament 
on February 16 by Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister for Railways and Transport, 
who also reviewed current operating 
conditions. 

Gross traffic receipts for 1948-49 are 
estimated at 1,900,000,000 rupees ($570,- 
000,000), and ordinary working expenses 
at 1,471,500,000 rupees ($441,450,000). 
After deductions of 110,000,000 rupees 
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for depreciation and 225,000,000 rupees 
for interest, and making other relatively 
small budget adjustments, a net surplus 
of 98,700,000 rupees ($29,610,000) is an- 
ticipated. 

The Railway Minister also said that 
estimates for the 7% months ending 
March 1948 had to be revised owing 
mainly to a decline in anticipated earn- 
ings, with the result that the net loss 
for the period is now set at 52,000,000 
rupees. This deficit had caused large 
withdrawals from the railway reserve 
fund, which now stands at 38,000,000 
rupees. (1 rupee=$0.30.) 

A special committee is to make recom- 
mendations as to distribution of the an- 
ticipated 1948-49 surplus between the 
railway reserve fund and the Govern- 
ment’s general revenues. 

In reviewing the effects of partition of 
the country on the rail system, the Min- 
ister was of the opinion that the steady 
deterioration which was particularly no- 
ticeable in the latter part of 1947 had 
now been checked, and that gradual im- 
provement could be expected from now 
on. However, he reiterated his state- 
ment made last November that it would 
be 3 years before the railways would be 
in a position to accept all the traffic of- 
fered. 

During the past few months there has 
been a perceptible improvement in deliv- 


eries of spare parts, as well as an increase 
in the number of man-days worked in 
the shops, although the output per man is 
Still below expectations. As regards the 
difficulties that arose from the transfer 
of staff between India and Pakistan, the 
general dislocation caused by exchange 
of some 100,000 workers is now disap- 
pearing. The shortage of locomotive en- 
gineers, which seriously crippled rail 
movements last year, has also been re- 
duced, with the result that the number 
of cars now being despatched to the coal 
mines has doubled. Progress is also re- 
ported in shortening the period of turn- 
around for freight cars. However, the 
foregoing operational improvements have 
been offset to some extent by disorgan- 
ization of traffic caused by removal of 
Government controls on foodstuffs, which 
in turn has created greater demand for 
freight cars from private shippers. 

The Minister said that if there were an 
improvement in the country’s over-all 
food situation, the rail position would be 
considerably eased because it would de- 
crease the necessity of moving large 
quantities of food grains from ports to 
the interior and from surplus to deficit 
provinces. The burden would be further 
lightened if some heavy traffic from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay could be moved by ship 
instead of rail. 


Salvadoran Highway Projects 


Current highway projects in El Salva- 
dor include completion of the final 
bridge structures and surfacing on the 
Pan American Highway between San 
Miguel and the Honduran border, paving 
of the San Salvador-Sonsonate highway, 
and construction work on the roads be- 
tween Zacatecoluca and the Lempa 
River on the “‘coast” highway and Ahua- 
chapan and the Rio de Paz on the new 
international highway to Guatemala. 

Although the United States Public 
Roads Administration is still active in El 
Salvador, nearly all current construction 
is being financed with Salvadoran funds. 


Control of Electricity 


Rates Abolished in Finland 


Control of electricity rates was abol- 
ished in Finland on February 4, by the 
Price and Wage Council. However, it is 
thought that this will have very little 
practical significance, inasmuch as elec- 
tric plants in Finland are owned chiefly 
by municipalities or consumer organ- 
izations. 


Communications Development 
Considered in South Africa 


The Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs of the Union of South Africa has 
taken over the operation of oversea tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio circuits, as 
the result of the purchase by that Gov- 
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ernment of the British-controlled cable 
and wireless facilities in South Africa. 


At present, telecommunications with 
other countries can be effected only via 
the United Kingdom. Expansion of the 
service is under study, however, includ- 
ing the establishment of a direct circuit 
to the United States. 


KLM Operates Twice-Weekly 
Flights to Johannesburg 


The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) serv- 
ice from Amsterdam to Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is now operating twice 
weekly. Constellation planes will depart 
from Amsterdam on Saturdays and Tues- 
days at 8a. m., reaching Johannesburg on 
Sundays and Wednesdays at 3:15 p. m., 
a total elapsed flight time of 3114 hours. 
Northbound, the KLM planes will depart 
from Palmietfontein, near Johannesburg, 
on Mondays and Thursdays at 8 a. m., ar- 
riving at Amsterdam at 11:45 a. m. on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, a total elapsed 
flight time of 2734 hours. This service is 
reported to be the fastest from Europe 
to South Africa. 

At Amsterdam connections can be 
made with services to London, Geneva, 
Stockholm, New York, and the Middle 
and Far East. It is reported that each 
KLM Constellation will carry 43 pas- 
sengers and 2 tons of cargo. 


Direct Radiotelephone 
Circuits Opened by Cuba 


The Radio Corporation of Cuba opened 
direct radiotelephone circuits between 
Habana and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, and between Habana and Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, on March 12, 1948. Dis- 
tant ends of circuits are operated respec- 
tively by Compania Dominicana de 
Teléfonos and the West Indies Telephone 
Co. At the same time, the rate for a 3- 
minute call to any point in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, or Haiti was re- 
duced from $9 to $7.50. 


Radio-Techniecal Research 
Tower Built in Sweden 


A detached tower, 236 feet high, in- 
tended for radio-technical research, has 
recently been completed at the factories 
of the Ericsson Telephone Co., Stock- 
holm, in connection with the erection of 
a new laboratory building, according to 
a report received by the American Em- 
bassy in London. 

This structure, which was erected in 3 
weeks, is claimed to be the highest tower 
in Europe, and probably in the world, to 
be built entirely of reinforced concrete. 
Its dimensions are approximately 16 feet 
by 19 feet. A lift and a spiral staircase 
lead to the top, and the two uppermost 
stories are provided with balconies all 
round the tower. This building has been 
erected with the aid of “glide moulds”— 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


- 


Otation 








Country } eee Cyvpe of exchange oe 
, 1446 1947 January | srs ; ' Dat 
innual innual 104s Ws ale 
urrency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 7 73 $).2681 Mar. 4. 1948 
Ordinary 1.25 1.23 2 { 4 D> 
Auction +4 4.04 14 1.4 2024 D 
Free m 4.09 4. OS 4.02 101 2404 D> 
Bolivia Boliviano Cor ) 42.42 $2 42 42 42 $2. 42 2% Fel 28, 1948 
Differential “0 A0 ‘ 17R .) 
( t HO. 4 4. .) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Fr nark 19. 42 1s 1X g \ Feb. 28, 1948 
Special free market 420.00 
Chile Peso Banking marke 43.10 | % 1048 
Free market 1. 417.9 mM 5 x“) ) 
‘D. P 1o0 1 Th om aa 1) 
Col I | Comn il bank 1. 75 | 7F i4 i.) 
Bank Repub 1.76 AOR 1) 
Curt 1.835 2.1 1 4 4 Do 
Costa R Uncontrolled M t, 2¢ 6.3 KJ 1, 1948 
Controlled 62 t ( 7 4 I) 
Cuba Peso Free 1. Tl 1 «x w ww Ea) % 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank ol 14.66 | “ " 741 1) 
Fre s 18 ny 1) 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 04 14 2.04 ” 1 
Mexico Pese Free 1 St st 1 Sf +s 1) Dy 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official ao \ . es 4 1948 
Cu i! 4 1! D 
Paraguay (;uaral Offi 12 1) Fy 24 1048 
Fre 2 1 13 ID 
Peru i oft , “ 4 Mw 4 Feb. 17, 1948 
Fr 7S 1S wooo { I) 
Salvador ‘ Fy 2.4 a) “My “ TT Feb. 28, 1948 
Uruguay | Co « ow) OK) Tin 
Fre 
I M) ”) x) 1) 
‘> ul 7s s 
\ zuela B ( j ; is 1) 
Fre is By 
Established by decres Oct. W. 1947 
2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 194 
Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 p Ms making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 i p 
‘ Special free market abolished Feb. 28, 194¢ 
Established Feb. 23, 1948 
6 Disponibilidades propias (private fund 
January to August 
* Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and {Ye bet ween 
the basic selling rate for dollar “) Sue ' joll ( | { 3 per 
dollar, were abolished At th ime time, however, equ were placed on import and exchange author 
zations 
June 3, 1946, to Jan 
In effect from July 2 July 24 ‘ ir 
other purposes was el 
*Ecuador. free rate mber 
**Ecuador, free rate N 








a new Swedish system which makes it 
possible to erect such structures faster 
than by previous methods. 

The new radio tower is to be used for 
research work in the short-wave field 
from approximately 10 meters down to 
a wave length of 1 centimeter—a field in 
which great progress was made during 
the war. It is also well suited for tele- 
vision transmission and for transmitting 
by frequency-modulated radio, which is 
specially used for telephonic communi- 
cation with motor cars. 


New ITO Charter: One 

Reason for “Troubled 

World To Take Hope” 
(Continued from p. 3) 


ground. The ITO will substantially 
complete the structure of international 
economic cooperation. It will provide a 
necessary supplement to the work of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agricul- 
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ture Organization, and other specialized 
agencies. It will add strength to the 
United Nations itself. 


Adverse Elements Surmounted 


It is difficult to realize that the Char- 
ter designed to bring this Organization 
into being is now completed. For we 
have been told, again and again, 
throughout these years, that it could not 
be done. The program was said to be too 
ambitious. It would involve too many 
commitments. Circumstances and sys- 
tems were too diverse. Fair dealing, in 
international trade, was old-fashioned 
and impractical. The disorganization 
caused by the war was too great. The 
problems of reconstruction were too 
pressing. Nations were too much pre- 
occupied with immediate difficulties. 
They would not look to the future. The 
future, in any case, was too uncertain. 
It “could not be done.” 

It has been done! 

The Charter is now ready for submis- 
sion to the legislatures of the participat- 
ing nations for approval. 





William L. Clayton 
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Impressive Demonstration 


afforded the 
world an impressive demonstration of 
the ability of nations to work out a com- 


This Conference has 


prehensive agreement on matters of vital 
importance under conditions of great 
difficulty. Interests have differed at 
Habana, but efforts to understand, to 
explain, and to agree have never failed. 

We have all gained in knowledge and 
understanding. We achieved, 
through these years of working to- 


have 


gether, a voluntary agreement for our 
mutual benefit. 
troubled world may well take hope. 


In this achievement, a 
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Reparations News 
GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial No, Plant name 
508 A/S/72 Vereinigte Flusspatwerke___| Stulln__ 
1009 Gusstahl Fabrik Frk. | Essen 


Krupp A. G. 


1080 B/S/472 Metallwerk Niedersachsen 
(Brinkmann & Mergell). 
Maschinenfabrik Niedersa- 
chsen Hannover (M, N. 

H.) G.m. b, H 


1637 B/S/348 Linden 


2063 I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen 
2079 Raschig Ludwigshafen 
2Us1 =e I. G, Farben Oppau. 

2242 Genkinger Munzingen 
2312 Prototyp Zell 


Junkers G.m. b. H 
burg. 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not been allocated by the Allied Control 
Authority. American business firms and 
citizens are invited to express any inter- 
est which they may have in the purchase 
of these plants in the event that they 


Location 


Hamburg-Harburg__ 


Hamburg-W Ilhelms- 


for peacetime production in the follow- 
ing 10 war and industrial plants declared 
available for reparation from Germany, 
have been received by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 


merce: 


Description 


(a) Part plant, comprising section for produc- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid; (b) part plant, 
comprising section for production of sodium 
fluoride; (c) part plant, comprising section 
for production of synthetic cryolite; (d) part 
plant, comprising section for production of 
potassium bifluoride; (e) part plant com- 
prising section for production of sodium 
fluoro silicate. 

Part plant, for production of armaments and 
steel products, comprising the following 
units: 
1009/10—Shop 50, 

Ost—Hammer shop. 
Shop 50, Schmiedepresswerke 
Nord—One medium forging press. 
1009/29, Apparatus Shop—Fabrication of 
large containers and miscellaneous items. 
Plant, for production of aircraft parts. 


Schmiedepresswerke 


Plant, for production of tanks and tank parts. 


Part plant, for production of chlorine and 
caustic soda. 

Part plant, for production of phenolic plastics 
(phenoplasts). 

Amino plastics (part of shop). Resins for 
lacquer (base for varnish) (part of shop). 

Cranes, 

Dies, screws. 

Plant, for production of internal-combustion 
engines. 


might be allocated to this Government. 
Such expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the European Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
must be received by April 21, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to the 
item in the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947, or communicate 
with the European Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Fran 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Fran 
Official 
‘ree 
India Rupec 
Netherlands (ruilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Fran 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


‘rage rate 
A verage rate Latest 
available 
quotation, 


1946 1947 oe Mar. 26, 
annual annual seat ahs 1948 

$3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2120 3. 2123 
0228 0228 0228 0228 
9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9329 9200 S406 8941 
* 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* 2088 2086 2086 2086 
** (047 ** 0047 
OOS4 0084 ** 0033 -" Gee 
3016 3016 3017 3017 
3781 3776 3772 3776 
3, 2263 3. 2229 3. 2249 3. 2252 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 0403 0397 0400 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4, OO75 4. OO75 
* 0913 0913 O913 0913 
* DARG 2782 2783 . 2783 
*, 2336 2336 2336 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0311 4.0314 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


**Nominal 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


Fifteen hundred manufacturers or 


producers from 28 countries will show 
their products at the forthcoming first 
International Trade Fair of Canada, 
which will be held at Toronto from May 
31 to June 12, 1948. The Trade Fair 
administration reports that, of 28 coun- 
tries exhibiting, approximately 250 ex- 
hibitors from England, Scotland, and 
Wales have signed contracts, while 108 
products from the United States will be 
displayed either directly or through 
agents. Ninety-five manufacturers and 
producers have booked space from 
Czechoslovakia, 32 from Brazil, 28 from 
France, 24 from Switzerland, 550 from 
Canada, and the rest from the remaining 
21 countries. 

For the convenience of buyers and visi- 
tors the Canadian International Trade 
Fair has been divided into 22 trade sec- 
tions. For example, the buyers inter- 
ested only in textile can see all the ex- 
hibits of this classification in one sec- 
tion without having to visit the other 
sections. The same arrangement goes 
for food, household equipment, machin- 
ery, and electrical equipment, and so on, 
covering the 22 sections. Spacious club 
rooms and dining rooms are provided for 
the visitors to the fair so that buyers ard 
sellers may meet in pleasant surround- 
ings, discuss terms, and transact busi- 
ness. Interpreters, public stenographers, 
and various information services will be 
provided. 

Official invitation to attend the Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair may be 
obtained by writing directly to R. H. 
Dayton, Administrator, Coliseum, C. N. E. 
Park, Toronto, Canada. 


Twelfth National Artisan 
Fair, Florence 


The local handicrafts promotion 
organization has announced that the 
Twelfth National Artisan Fair will be 
held at Florence, Italy, from May 12 to 
May 27, 1948. It will include displays of 
many fine and distinctive goods produced 
in Italy especially for the American 
market, and is of interest to American 
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department and specialty stores, decora- 
tors, wholesalers, and other buyers of 
Italian handicraft articles. Buying pros- 
pects appear favored by reason of de- 
valuation of the lira and the orientation 
of the participating artisans toward an 
adequate production of goods styled to 
American taste and demand. 

The general classification of the lines 
to be displayed is as follows: Glassware: 
porcelain, ceramics, terracotta, majolica: 
wooden works, carvings, games, and the 
like; tooled leather articles; metal works: 
Straw goods; worked gold and silver: 
papier-maché articles: musical instru- 
ments; mechanical toys; marble, stone 
and alabaster works; tapestries, carpets; 
lingerie, lace, linen tableware, and the 
like; shoes and sandals; wearing ap- 
parel. 

The 1948 Artisans Fair is planned to 
coincide with the Florence Spring Festi- 
val during which many musical, operatic 
and cultural manifestations will take 
place. Interested American buyers may 
obtain further information on the Fair 
by writing to the following address: 
Mostra-Artigiana, Florence, Italy 


Mechanical Handling 
Exhibition, London 


The Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
will be held in London, England, between 
July 12 and 21, 1948. 

Every type of the most modern me- 
chanical handling equipment, from con- 
veyors and ropeways to trucks and hoists, 
will be on show at the Exhibition, while 
the program of the Mechanical Handling 
Convention, which is to be held at the 
same time, includes papers from ac- 
knowledged experts on the use of me- 
chanical handling in key industries. 

All inquiries on the subject should be 
directed to H. A. Collman, Exhibition 
Manager, “Mechanicai Handling,” Dor- 
set House, Stamford Street, London, 
S. E. 1. 


Industrial and Commercial 
Exposition, Panama 
The second Industrial and Commercial 


Exposition of Panama took place be- 
tween January 31 and February 7, 1948, 
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in Panama City, being sponsored by the 
Lions Club. Both local and foreign prod- 
ucts—mostly American—were on display, 
There was a Czechoslovakian pavilion 
featuring such products as costume 
jewelry, rubber products, fine glass and 
tableware, footwear, inexpensive knives, 
forks, and spoons, and other goods. The 
Panamanian exhibits included beer, rum, 
crackers, soap, cement, hams, and other 
foods, and miscellaneous native handi- 
craft products. Such articles as automo- 
biles, refrigerators, office equipment, ma- 
chinery, radios, household appliances, 
were exhibited by agents of American 
firms. The Exposition, which is the sec- 
ond to be held by the Lions Club, was 
successful, and plans have been made to 
hold it annually hereafter. 


International Industrial 
Exposition, La Paz 


Most of the nations with which Boliv- 
la maintains diplomatic relations, in- 
cluding both the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Western Euro- 
pean nations, have been invited to exhibit 
the products of their industries at the 
forthcoming International Industrial 
Exposition which will be held at La Paz, 
Bolivia, in connection with the fourth 
centennial and industrial celebration of 
the founding of that city. ‘(See ForeIGcNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 20, 1948.) 
The regulations governing the exposi- 
tion, and application forms for partici- 
pation, will be available to interested 
American business people at the Bolivian 
Embassy, Washington, D. C., or the near- 
est Bolivian Consulate 


Export Fair, 
Hannover, Germany 


An estimated 1,700 exhibitors from the 
Combined Anglo-American Zones will 
display consumer, commercial, and in- 
dustrial goods at the second Export Fair 
which will be held at Hannover, Germany, 
under the auspices of the Fair Associa- 
tion of Germany from May 22 to June 5, 
1948. Every effort has been made to in- 
clude only those exhibitors who may be 
considered to have actual or potential ex- 
port possibilities. The Fair grounds will 
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total 389,000 square feet of covered space 
and an additional 100,000 square feet of 


temporary structure. 


“Fair Activity” of 
British Tool Exporters 


since the inauguration of the BESTEC 
Group (export organization for British 
manufacturers of engineers’ tools and 
precision equipment) , members’ products 
have been exhibited at more than 30 
trade fairs throughout the world. 

Exhibits this year in Great Britain in- 
clude the Gauge and Tool] Makers’ Ex- 
hibition, in London, the British Indus- 
tries Fair in May 1948, and the Machine 
Tool and Engineering Exhibition, which 
will be held at Olympia from August 26 
to September 11, 1948. This will be the 
first Machine Tool Exhibition held in 
Great Britain since 1934, and BESTEC 
plans to exhibit there a very complete 
range of all members’ products. 

In oversea territories, BESTEC exhibits 
will be seen at Milan, Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, Paris, Lyon, Barcelona, Prague, and 
Dublin, together with a specially large 
exhibit at the Copenhagen Exhibition in 
September 1948, where Scandinavian 
visitors will see the first all-English Ex- 
hibition to be held in Copenhagen since 
1931. 

At this Copenhagen Exhibition, 
BESTEC will also be organizing large ex- 
hibits on behalf of Scientific Exports 
(Great Britain) Limited—the SCIEX 
Export Organization for scientific and 
laboratory equipment, surgical and sur- 









veying instruments, which is also op- 
erated from BESTEC’s London head- 
quarters. 
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indent, inasmuch as permits will be issued 
only on the basis of firm orders. No import 
permits will be granted for other types of 
surplus war stores clothing 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ANGLO-DANISH TRADE AGREEMENT 


A trade and payments agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Denmark recently 
was initialed by the British Treasury. The 
agreement covers the period January 1 to 
September 30, 1948, and will enable shipments 
of butter and bacon to the United Kingdom 
to be resumed. 

Apart from certain quantities already dis- 
posed of to other markets, Denmark agrees 
to deliver to the United Kingdom not less 
than 6214 percent of its exportable surplus 
of butter at 321s. 6d. per hundredweight, and 
guarantees the delivery of 40,000 tons. Den- 
mark also will deliver to the United Kingdom 


April 3, 1948 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Calendar 


Including Countries that Participated in Concluding the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade 


(Department of State—March 15, 1948) 


Date con- Date effec- 


Country cluded tive* 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Australia Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Belgium =i do Do. 
Brazil do.. 

Burma do 

Canada ; do Do 
Ceylon do 

Chile do 

China do 

Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Cuba Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Czechoslovakia do 


Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


Date con- | Date effec- 


Cc : 
yuntry cluded tive* 


| Sept. 12,1946 | Apr. 9, 1947 


Paraguay 

Peru __. ..| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Southern Rhodesia | Oct. 30,1947 | 

Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Syria Oct. 30, 1947 

Turkey | Apr. 1,1989 | May 5,1939 
Union of Scuth Africa | Oct. 30,1947 

United Kingdom do........| Jan. 1,1948 
Uruguay. July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Venezuela Nov. Dec. 16, 1939 


6, 1939 


*The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was 


FE! Salvador | Feb. 19,1987 | May 31, 1937 concluded on October 30, 1947, by the United States and 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
France Oct. 30,1947 | Jan 1, 1948 Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 Lebanon, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, Union 
Honduras Dec. 18,1985 | Mar. 2, 1936 of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. The General 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 Agreement became provisionally effective between the 
India Oct. 30,1947 United States and the various negotiating countries on 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 the date shown in the table. Where no date is shown, 
Lebanon Oct. 30,1947 the Agreement has not yet been made effective between 
Luxembourg do Jan. 1,1948 the United States and the negotiating country. Earlier 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 trade agreements concluded by the United States with 
Netherlands Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 some of these countries are shown in the accompanying 
New Zealand do table. 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 | Oct 1, 1936 ! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
Norway Oct. 30, 1947 the agreement ceased to be in force as of March 10, 1938. 
Pakistan do 
Country Date signed Date effective Present status 

Belgium Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 | Inoperative. 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 | (') 
Canada (First Agreement Noy. 15, 1935 do Superseded. 
Canada (Second Agreement Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 | Inoperative. 
Canada (First Fox Fur Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 | Superseded. 
Canada (Second Fox Fur Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 | Terminated. 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 | Inoperative 
Cuba (First Supplementary Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 | Do. 
Cuba (Second Supplementary Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 Do.” 
Czechoslovakia Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1939 | Suspended as of Apr. 22. 1939. 
France | May 6,1936 | June 15, 1936 | Inoperative. 
Luxembourg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 Do. 
Netherlands Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 Do. 
United Kingdom Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 Do. 

Though Brazil signed the final act of the General Agreement, that country has not yet made it effective. Accord- 
ingly, this trade agreement remains in effect 





not less than 80 percent of the country’s ex- 
portable surplus of bacon at 225s. per hun- 
dredweight until September 30, 1948. This 
is expected to total about 22,000 tons. The 
United Kingdom has agreed to purchase not 
less than 90 percent of Denmark’s exportable 
surplus of bacon in the 12 months ending 
September 30, 1949, at a price of not less than 
225s. per hundredweight. 

The United Kingdom agrees to deliver coal 
at the rate of 870,000 tons per annum, and 
iron and steel at the rate of about 50,000 tons 
per annum, during the period covered by the 
agreement. In addition, Denmark will pur- 
chase a wide range of manufactured goods 
from the United Kingdom. 

Payments between Denmark and the ster- 
ling area are to be governed by the Anglo- 
Danish Monetary Agreement of August 16, 
1945, but, during the period of the new agree- 
ment, such payments shall as far as possible 
be kept in balance. 





Norwegian fishermen hauled in a total 
of 1,058,700 tons of fish during 1947, ac- 
cording to year-end figures—a catch 
which is on par with the best earlier 
year on record. 





(Continued from p. 17) 


Visteras 1, wishes to export wood flour—T0 
mesh, 50 tons each month; 100 mesh, 30 tons 
each month. Also, 20,000 gross each month 
of “Dolly Pegs” wood clothes pins, and 50,000 
gross each month of spring clothes pins (6-7 
coils). Prices of above commodities (please 
specify) available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Union of South Africa—West Rand 
Tannery (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. 
Box 146, Krugersdorp, Transvaal, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for vegetable and 
chrome sole leather bends in first and second 
grades. 


Export Opportunities 


45. Cuba—Beattie Shipping Co. (importers, 
wholesalers, exporters, steamship agents, 
freight forwarders), Estrada Palma 24, Man- 
zanillo, Oriente Province, seeks purchase 
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quotations for flour, trucks, and portland 
cement. 


46. Denmark—-Hede Nielsens Fabriker A/S 
(manufacturer), Horsens, desires purchase 
quotations for 5,000—10,000 radio dial lamps, 
10 volts, 0.2 ampere, double-ended. Firm re- 
quests samples for inspection. 

47. Iraq—Salman Bros. Co., Ltd. (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 116, Rewak Street, 
Baghdad, seeks purchase quotations for 100 
to 1,000 tons of rolled steel joists, round bars, 
angles, galvanized plates and sheets, water 
pipes and fittings, cast-iron pipes and fittings. 
Specifications as follows: 

Steel joists: 4’’ x 3’’, 5’’ x 3°’, 6’’ x 3”’, 
7 ee. oe es eee: a 2 2" x ye’, 
2144°°x24%4""x 4’’,3’’ x 3’’ x \”"’; round bars: 
in sizes of 316’, 34’’, %’’, %"’, Ke’, %"’, %4"": 
galvanized sheets: corrugated and plain, gage 
30; galvanized and black water tubes: 
screwed and socketed 14’’ and %4’’ up to 4’’; 
cast-iron pipes: 3’’ x 4’’, 6 feet long; pipe 
fitting: sockets, bends, tees, joints, taps, 
cocks, and valves. 

48. Italy—A. F. A. (Attivita Farmaceutiche 
Affini), (sales agents), 250, Via Nizza, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations for medicinals 
such as vitamins, hormones, and fungi. 

49. Italy—Societa Emiliana Carburanti 
(importer, wholesaler), 1 Via della Zecca, 
Bologna, seeks quotations for industrial 
petroleum and other liquid fuels, and prod- 


ucts derived from petroleum including 
paraffin and solvents. 
50. Mexico—Materiales de Construccion, 


S. A. (wholesaler and retailer) , 391 Prisciliano 
Sanchez, Guadalajara, Jalisco, seeks purchase 
quotations for 2 metric tons each month of 
first-class white shellac (wax-free). 

51. Newfoundland—Grand Falls Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd (commission merchants, 
wholesalers, and retailers), High Street, 
Grand Falls, seeks purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of electric washing machines. 
Firm wishes 12 to 20 machines of medium 
and best quality. Current: 50 cycle, single 
phase, a. c. voltage 110. 

52. Siam—Seng Guan Store (import mer- 
chant), 233-39 Phahurat Road, Bangkok, 
desires purchase quotations for kerosene 
engines, 144 to 2 hp. only, for use in drawing 
water pumps and irrigation pumps in rice 
paddy fields. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Belgtum—L. & A. De Viam (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 44 Tweemontsraat, Deurne N. 
near Antwerp, seeks representation for as- 
sembly and complete repairs of automobiles, 
trucks, and mechanical equipment. 

54. Belgium—Firmin Filleul (wholesaler 
and importer), 95 rue Franz Merjay, Brussels, 
desires agency for a good brand of American 
whisky or gin. 

55. Italy—A. F. A. (Attivita Farmaceutiche 
Affini), (wholesalers), 250, Via Nizza, Turin, 
seeks agency for pharmaceutical products 
and raw materials for manufacturing medic- 
inal products. 

56. Switzerland—SOPA, Société de Par- 
fumerie S. A. (wholesaler), Rue Bellot 16, 
Geneva, seeks agency for all kinds of best- 
quality toilet articles and perfumes. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Media—Panama. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Hong Kong. 
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Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington Now Has New ’Phone 
Number 


The telephone number of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and its member or- 
ganization units housed in or adjacent to 
the Commerce Building, Fourteenth 
Street and Constitution Avenue NW.., 
Washington, D. C., has been changed (as 
of March 22) to STerling 9200. 








Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Bel- 


gium. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Tur- 
key. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—India 

Canneries—Canada. 

Canneries—Portugal. 

Canneries—Sweden. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom. 


Clothing Manufacturers—Greece 

Clothing Manufacturers—Switzerland 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Costa Rica 

Confectionery Infporters, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Nicaragua. 

Dairy Industry—-Sweden 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Mexico 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters 
Canada 

Glass and 
Canada. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—-Guatemala 

Ice Plants—-Netherlands Indies. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Australia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Switzerland 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops 
lands. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Barbados. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—lIran. 

Petroleum Industry 


Glassware Manufacturers 


Nether- 


Ireland (Eire) 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—India. 
Rice Mills—Bolivia 


Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—United Kingdom. 
Soap Manufacturers—Mexico 
Tanneries—Belgium 
Textile Industry—Portugal. 


Importers and 
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Raffia. 5.877 metric tons (3,665) and 


sisal, 3.652 tons (3,007). 
CHILE’S HEMP AND F'LAX 


Hemp acreage in Chile is forecast to 
increase 20 percent, and flax 8 percent, 
during 1947-48. 

Exports of hemp and products totaled 
4.750 metric tons in the first 10 months 
of 1947, as against 4,425 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Shipments 
of flax and products amounted to 610 
metric tons as compared with 320 tons 
in the first 10 months of 1946. About 


2,190 tons of hemp and jute-woven goods 
were produced in the first 11 months of 
1947. 


SWEDEN’S PURCHASES OF LINOLEUM 


Imports of linoleum into Sweden dur. 
ing the first 11 months of 1947 totaleg 
3,423 tons as compared with 2,093 tons 
imported in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to a foreign trade publi- 
cation. 


RuG OUTPUT IN SOVIET ARMENIA 


Production of hand-loomed rugs in 
the Armenian Republic of the U.S. SR. 
amounted to 11,000 square meters jn 
1947, a considerable increase over the 
1946 output of 9,000 square meters, ae- 
cording to the Soviet press. Production 
is estimated at 16,000 square meters for 
1948. 

The majority of Armenian rug weay- 
ers work in groups called “artels” which 
are members of a central organization 
“Kovrosoyuz” (Rug Weavers 
tion). 


Associa- 


Wearing Apparel 


NYLON HosIERY To BE PRODUCED IN 
DENMARK 


Production of nylon hosiery is to begin 
in the near future in a factory in Den- 
mark, according to a foreign-trade publi- 
cation. Daily capacity is expected to be 
750 pairs. 


HAT EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar exported 426,961 straw 
and aloe hats during the first 11 months 
of 1947 compared with 793,313 in the 
entire year of 1946, and 11,904 sun hel- 
mets as against 10,218 in 1946. 





Brazil’s Newsprint Output Up 


Brazil is filling about one-third of its 
newsprint requirements from its own 
production as a result of increasing out- 
put at the Klabin paper mills at Monte 
Alegre in the state of Parana, says the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

The mills, operated by Industrias Kla- 
bin do Parana, are turning out about 60 
metric tons of newsprint a day and 
around 40 tons of sulfite pulp. 

They started production in April 1947 
and by October were turning out about 
50 tons daily. Manufacture of Brazilian 
newsprint was celebrated by the Jornal 
do Comercio shortly afterward when an 
entire edition was printed on it, mark- 
ing the first time in that paper’s 120 
years that only domestic newsprint was 
used. 

The Klabin mills are expected to pro- 
duce up to 120 tons of newsprint daily as 
use of available facilities is increased. 
Brazil’s requirements are calculated un- 
der present circumstances at above 200 
tons daily, says the agency cited above. 
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